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MA°MILLAN IS 
FORCED T0 CUT 
ARCTIC PLANS 


ee - ——. 


Pole Flight Abandoned but 
Will Carry Out Other 
Objectives 


AND FOG WALL 
TOO MUCHPHE SAYS 


Norse Ruins, Bird and Game 
Surveys to Be Made—Navy 
Personnel Praised 


——- —— meee 2 


K 
WASHINGTON, is The 
MacMillan Arctic 
abandoned hope of carrving ont it: 
full exploration thi 
Polar Sea 
Curtailment of the: expedition’s ac- 
tivities advers 


All2 (sP) 
Expedition has 

program over 

this vear. 

by 


was forced 


Cities Protesting 
**Rural Domination” 


By The Associated Prese 

Chicago, Aug. 19 
A CAMPAIGN of cities against 
“rural domination” of — gov- 
ernment through refusal of state 
legislatures to re-district and 
re-apportion the State on a popu- 
lation basis, is being organized by 
Chicago. 

Lnder the direction of J. B. 
Fergus, who has led the movement 
for re-districting, a mandamus 
petition will be presented to the 
Illinois Supreme Court, Oct. 6. de- 
manding that the Legislature re- 
district the State according to 
population figures of the last 
census, 

Action is heing taken, said Mr. 
Fergus, to unite Chicago, New 
York, Providence, Baltimore, Phil. 
adelphia and Kansas City in a 
memorial to Congress to uphold 
the republican form of govern. 
ment as contained in the Federal 
Constitution, 


PAY INCREASE 


weather, which has locked the north- | 


land‘in ice and fox well ahead of 
the usual winter season. 

Commander MacMillan and his ex- 
Piorers will proceed, however, to 
carry out other objects of the exped}- 
tion, 
present base at Etah, Greenland. 

The change in plans was announced 
by the National Geographic Society, 
after it had been advised by Com- 
mander MacMillan that the prospect 
of establishing an advanced base on 
(ape .Hubbard and. fiving from thers 
over the frozen northern sea was not 
feasible because of this year’s un- 
usual weather conditions. 

Situation Is Explained 

The.veteran explorer advised so- 
ciety officials that in view of all the 
circumstances, to go ahead with the 
original plan would be 
“the impossible.” 

The society's announcement said: 

“Unexpected summer snowstorms, 
eontinuous fog, and unprecented 
weather conditions which 
fiying, resulted in the 
hy 
that the 
would 


MacMillan Arctic expedition 
nroceed immediately 


Etah to accomplish other objects of | 


the expedition. 

“This decision was made 
a radio message from 
MacMillan stating he and 
pedition members now agree -hat 
establishment of en advance station 
on Cape Hubbard and explorine the 
Polar Sea from that point is not 
feasible this year in the time 'e«°: 
before the Bowdoin and the Peary 
would have to leave Etah 
the ice barrier. 

“Commander MacMillan has 
advised by the National 
society to follow his. judgment 

e matter and to proceed to 
other explorations the 
planned as soon as he deems it wise, 
leaving the polar sea work for a 
subsequent effort. 


Congratulations Are Sent. 
La Gorce, vice-presi- 


been 


in 
the 


lehn Oliver 
cent of the society, 
following radio message 
leader of the expedition: 
Donald B. MacMillan, 
Wireless Station WNP, 
Aboard the Bowdoin, Etah, 
land 
fhe National Geographic 
every confidence 
based on expert knowledge, 
perience and integrity, and will stand 
your judgment in 
exploration of unknown area. 
concur ,with proceeding 


Lo 


thes 


Green- 


nas 


’ 


Kron. 


hn 
We 


inder your command and congratu- 
you, Commander Byrd and 
personnel, on the splendid at- 


ates 

navy 
re mypt, 

“La Gorce” 

As announced at the outset, 
lition contemplated an exploraticn 
Norse ruins in Greenland an‘ 
Labrador, with a view-to compar- 
t hie and thus to determine 


c TWO. 
“whether was eleventh century 


t hie re 
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including explorations from the 


, Nelson 
| board of arbitration which is hearing | 
at the State House the 
,the employees of the Boston Elevated 


granted higher wages a! ore 
to attempt | ® & . 1d m 


prevent | 
announcement | 
the National Geographic Society | 


“from ; 


°o lowing | 
Commander | 
the ex- 


ahead of | 


Geographic | 
cent 
‘the State in the public control act of | 
This ruling fellowed a state- | 


expedition | : 
/ iment by Mr. Delano that he had-re- | 


this morning sent | 
the 


Society 
in your devi- | 
ex- | 


delaying fur-'| 
upon | 


further ptans of expedition. The so- | 
lety fs proud of you and every man : 


the ex- | 


FOR ‘EL’? MEN 
IS PROTESTED 


_—- - ss 


Civie Organizations Oppose 
Increase in Operating 
Costs of Company 


_— — —s 


Judze 
of the 


made by 
chairman 


Through a ruling 
P. Brown, 


petition 


he 
fa- 
vorable working conditions, Frank 
| W. Merrick and Raymond P. Delano | 
filed taday with the board of public | 
trustees of the road, and then by 
| With the arbitrators, a formal 
test against any wage scale 
will “add to the operating 
this system until it has been able to 
pay its debts’’ adopted by the United 
‘Improvement Association of Boston, 
Trade and 


Railway Company that they 


'the Dorchester Board of 
the Upham’s Corner 
| Association. 

When Mr. Delano sought yesterday 
'to address the arbitrators in behalf | 
‘of these civic organizations, Judge 
| Brown, the neutral arbitrator or 
| chairman, ruled that representatives | 
‘of the public must be heard only | 
| through the state-appointed trustees. 
The judge ruled that these trustees 
not only represented the railway 
company and its interests but the 
public as well as the road's 6 per 
dividends were guaranteed by 


1918 


| garded the trustees as representing 
‘the company alone. He asked the 
judge if the arbitrators agreed and 
Judge Brown thereupon gave his rul- 


ing. 
In the statement, the United Im- 
provement Association said that it 
represented in this protest: 17 affili- 
ated associations and “some 4000 or 
5000 of the-citizens and texpayers 
of Boston, and probably three or 
four times that number of car rid- 
ers.’ The statement added: 


Protest Against Increase 

Our associations, and our affilia- 
ted associations, learned with grave 
coneern that the employees of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company 
were again demanding an increase 
in wages. 

We earnestly protest against any 
further increase in operating ex- 
penses, or any further burden being 
imposed upon the traveling public, 
for the support of this public utility. 
In making this protest we have in 
view that. with practically no in- 
crease in the number of people car- 
ried. there has already been imposed 
upon the car-rider and the tax-pay- 
ing public increased costs of opera- 
tion amounting to many millions of 
dollars. 

That. on account of the last two 
awards for increase in wages, more 
than 25,000,000 passengers have been 
obliged to pay an increased fare. AS 
patrons of the road, we. protest 
against the reduction in shop and 
maintenance force of nearly 1000 
men. that have been forced upon the 
by the last two awards, 
are keenly alive to the fact 
that a large proportion of the car- 
riders upon whom these added bur- 
dens fall earn less than one-half of 
the annual income now received by 
the Elevated employees. 


Road Still Owes Money 


would emphasize the fact that 
advanced 


road 


We 


\Wie 
the road still owes money 
through taxation by the commoni- 
ties served by the system and that 
it ha heen unable to repay this 
monev because of increased was 
operating 

We question 
the road, the 
tion board, to 
costs of this 
been able to 

Kach time that 


s 


COSTS. 

moral right of 
any arbitra- 
add to the operating 
system, until it has 
it debts. 

the board of pub- 
of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company have been able to 
make progress on the credit side of 
their finances and have’ been in a 
position to pay back some of. the 
money levied upon the. various 
towns and cities under the act, or 
have been in a position to consider 
reduction of the fare to be charged, 
the emplovees, sensing this fact, 
have through their organization and 
through their accredited representa- 
tives made demands for increased 
wages and have by various awards 
accomplished the eating up or the 
absorption of this available money in 
increased wages, which increases as 
compared with the wages of other 
classes of employees, have been out 
of proportion to the value of the 
services rendered, and over and 
above the wages paid to more skill- 
ful employees or workmen in every 
other lItne of employment of any- 
where near the same grade in the 
country. 


the 
men. or 


pay 


li 


ike irustes 


VANCOUVER’S WHEAT Qu OTA 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 5 (Sp2- 
cial Correspondence)—J. H. Kingz, 
Federal Minister of Public Works. 
on arrival here from the East said 
that he expected that Vancouver 
would this season handle 100,000,000 
bushels of the 1925 wheat crop. 


of 


‘tails of the matter to the 


_ Consortium 

' meantime, not even the precise man- | 
it | being | 
pro- | 
which | 
costs of | 


pushed and 
Improvement | 


‘territory 


/and, 
the weakest links in the long line of 


| Leningrad 
| Pacifie 
sea” 
nating determinant 
| eign 
from Harbin to Changchup in mid- | 
| Manchuria, but from that point 
| to 
_Japanese port of Dairen at the tip of 
'the Liaotung Peninsula, traffic moves | 
‘over the Japanese-controlled 
|'Manchuria Railway, a 


TOKYO REPORTS 
RAIL ACTIVITIES 


IN MANCHURIA 


Russia Negotiating With 
China to Counter Move of 
Mane hur ian Concern 


-——- ———— ~ 


Bu Special Cable 

TOKYO. Aug. 19—Russia is be- 
lieved to be negotiating with ‘China 
‘for the construction of a 
‘from ‘Tsitsihar to Kaiho, opposite 
Blagovehchensk via Mergey, and for 
converting the Anganchi-Tsitsihar 
‘branch to the Russian broad guage. 
It is impossible to confirm the report 
in Tokyo, which has leaked through 
‘from South Manchuria Railway 
‘sources. The Russo-Chinese agree- 
‘ment of March 27, 1916, grants the 
‘Chinese Eastern Railway the right 
‘to build this line, likewise one con- 
necting Kaiho and Harbin. 

The Russian object, it woud appear, 
is to offset the gains which wil! ac- 
crue to the South Manchuria Rail- 
way through the construction of the 

'Taonan-Tsitsihar branch. The 
nese Eastern Railway plans to tap) 
‘the whole country north of Tsitsihar 
'and to drain it over 
lines of the same guage into Vladi- 


| vostok. This would prove a serious 


blow to the prospective profits of the 
new Japanese extension. 

TOKYO, July 25 (Special Corre 
spondence)—There is a curious re- 
luctance on the part of the officiais 
of the Japanese Government to. dis- | 
cuss or give any information on the 
railway which the Japanese-owned | 
South Manchuria Railway, 
Tsitsihar, on 
Railway. 


from Taonan to 
Chinese Eastern 


that Japan will communicate full de- 


ments which are members of 
in good time. In 


ner in- which the line is 
financed is officially announced, 
Tapped by New Railway 
What is 
obtaining any information from offi- 
cials paid for that purpose, is 
construction work is being rapidly 
that by 
in all likelihood, the 
of the Russian-controlled 
Eastern will have been 


before, 


Chinese 


railway | 


Chi- | 


its own line or! 


asa hires : 
‘contractor, is now building for China | 
the. 
Spokes- 

‘men of the Tokyo.Foreign Office state | 
govern- | 


the | 
the | 


known, and that without | 
that | 


Christmas or’) 
trade. 
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Where Belgian Debt Terms Were Fixed 
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INVENTOR MADE. 
COLLEGE HEAD 


a 


Dr. Max Mason, Named by 
University. of Chicago, 
Aided Naval Defense 


(P)—Dr. Max 
mathematical 


CHICAGO, Aug. 19 
Mason, professor of 
physics at the University of Wis- 
consin, is the new president of the 
University of Chicago. He will begin 
his administration Oct. 1. Selection 
of Dr. Mason, who invented the 
‘famous Mason hydrophone for de- 


The Senator From Utah and the Secretary of the Treasury, 


house, it Was Decided to Recognize Belgium as the Most 


© 


Kerystoue 


REED SMOOT, PRESIDENT COOL IDGE, AND ANDREW W. MELLON 

Two Members of the Foreign Debts Committee, Went to 
Recently and There in Conference With President Coolidge on the Porch of His Father's Farm- 
Favored Nation Among the Debtor Group. 


a 


me a ne 


Bovs and Girls. Start 


Horse Raising Clubs 


Associated Prras 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 19 

AT INNESOTA, which has pio- 
\ neered in several phases of 
beys’ and girls’ farm club work, 
is taking the lead again by organ- 
Seventy-six young 
people, six of them girls, all be. 
tween the ages of 14 and 20, are 
members of the colt clubs which 
this year- have become an integral 
part of junior club work conducted 
by the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
of the University of Minne. 


By The 


izing colt clubs. 


we 


sota. 


tapped by a new railway the title of tecting and locating submarines dur- FJPRY LAW UPHELD 


which is vested in a Chinese com- 
| pany but the. policy of which will be} 
dictated from Tokyo. A glance at the | 
map of Manchuria and a brief con- 


| Sideration of both Russian and Japa-| 
inese policies in that rich and unde- | 
| veloped section of China are suffi-| 
cient to indicate at once the tremen- | 
'dously important significance of this) 
‘fact, and to rouse speculation as to) 
on track. He is a member of the Psi 
Crossing northern Manchuria from | 
the Chinese Eastern | 


its possible consequences. 


west to east, 
Railway is one of the most important 
from the Russian standpoint, 
that ties Moscow and 
to Viadivostok and 


steel rails 


that has. always been a domi- 
in Russian for- 
policy. A branch runs south 
south 


the ice-free and well-developed 


part of the 


fruits of Japan’s victory over Russia 


'20 years ago. 


Economic Competition 
In -earlier correspondence “there 
was outlined the conflict of interests 
between Russia and Japan in Man- 
churia and the cut-throat competi- 
tion between the two railways for 
economic dominance, a competition 


| carried to the point where American 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 


the | 
Ocean, to one “outlet to the. 


South | 


was made by a 
of faculty and 


{ ing the World War, 

‘joint committee 
| trustees. 

The president-elect is a native ‘of 
Wisconsin. He was graduated from 
the: University of Wisconsin at 21, 
atter participating in social and mu- 
sical activities and winning a “W’’ 
Upsilon fraternity, and the honorary 


Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 
| After obtaining his Doctor of Phi- 


losophy degree at the University of | 


|Goéttingen in 1903 he passed a year 
‘as instructor in mathematics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


assistant professor at Yale. Since 
1908 he has been professor of mathe- 
‘matical physics at Wisconsin. 

During the war-he was a member 


(AP) 


BY INDIAN CHIEF 


L. C. Perry Talks “Idealism” 
to Narragansetts 


CHARLESTOWN, R. I. Aug. 18 
When several hundred persons 
gathered in and about the old stone 
meeting-house in the forest wilder- 


ness in the interior of this town for 


the occas'on known for 


years as the 


“August Meting,” it was somethin:e 


| more than a gesture and something 
'more than a routine repetition of an 


ancient fixture. 
nology and from 1904 to 19U8 was cn) 


It marked the first 


public step in a vigorous. movement 


to instil into the descendants of the 


| Narragansett Indians 
of the 


of the submarine commission of the | 


'National Research Council. His ad- 
ministration brought him a national 
reputation. 

| DESTROYERS TO BE SCRAPPED 
' PORTSMOUTH, Eng., Aug. 
—In accordance with the decision 
for naval economies, it is understood 
that 54 British destroyers are short- 
ly to be scrapped. 
that the pay of seamen is to be re- 
duced 15 per cent, which corre- 
sponds to the reduction in the cost 
of living since 1919, as based on 
official calculation. The officers’ 
has already been reduced to 
extent. 


this 
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Rail Activities by 


Russia and Fapan 


ga a 
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Blagovehch e7nsk we: 


om —2°0°0SED RUSSIAN RAILWAY 

ammumms MAAAVESE RY UNDER COUVSTRUCTIO/V 
pee FOZ ZIVAIY NOW CONTROLLED BY RUSSIA 
ree LALLA) 2 NOW CONTROLLED BY JAPAN 


| of 
i subservient 
Leroy C. 


i) of eae 
] (P) | Ghier 


‘famous sachem 


| became 


| from 


ness, 
Opponent of liquor. 


in intoxicating liquors, 


i we P. 
It is also stated | ws 


pay | 


a realization 
of their. great 
teach them the 
ideals. 

movenient 
as the head 


full meaning 
inheritance and to 
value of American 

Foremost in this 
man who stands today 
a tribe which at one time was 
to the Narragansetts 
Perry of Providence, chief 
of the remnant of the Wampanoag 
Perry is a descendant of the 
Massasoit and also 
of King Philip. He, too, is waging 
but not agdinst the white man. 
He is fighting against vice and cor- 
ruption. 

When a handful of Narragansett 
descendants appealed to him to help 
in building up a new 
among the survivors of the tribe his 
deep interest in Indian welfare led 
him to accept the challenge. He 
elder of their church and 
this summer he is journeying down 
Providence twice a month to 
hold services in the historic meeting- 
house where for many years there 
had been only the annual August 
service. 

An apostle of peace and friendli- 
Chief Perry proved a vigorous 
He appealed to 
his tribesmen to cast off indulgence 
and to carry 
on uplifting heritage of the Ameri- 
can Indian, 


is a 


5S. | of the audience 


religious Zeval | 


ADMIRAL BACKS 
WEALTH DRAFT 


“Would Do More to Cut 
Armament Than Any Other 
Plan.” Is Huse View 
By a Staff Correspondent 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 
-Conscription of wealth as well 


19 


as 


man power in time of war as a meth- | 


od of preserving international peace 
was advocated at the open session of 
the Institute of Politics by Rear Ad- 
miral Harry M. Huse, U. S. N.,, re- 
tired, at the final meeting of the 
conferences on limitation of arma- 
ments under Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, formerly chief of opera- 
tions, British general staff. 

Rising at the conclusion of the 
formal discussion, of various pro- 
posed solutions for the seeming 
menace of war hanging over Europe, 
which have included proposals for 
demilitarized zones, establishment of 
security through alliances, and the 
offices of the League, Admiral Huse 
declared that in his opinion, the con- 
scription of wealth as well as labor 
under a universal draft clause, of- 
fers the best opportunity for es- 
tablishing permanent peace. This 
proposal has been widely sponsored 
as “the Monitor plan” through the 
advocacy given by The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Admiral Huse recalled that at the 
last election both major political 
parties subscribed to the proposal. 

“I believe,” said the admiral, “that 
France also is on the eve of passing 
a law for putting the universal draft 
bil] into effect.” 

An attack on 
plan was mate 


if 


the Monitor peace 
later by a member 
in which The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor was mentioned 
as a sponsor of the proposal. 

Admiral Huse praised the proposal 
because he said it unites the ap- 
proval both of military men and in- 
| ternationalists in its behalf. Under 
its’ provisions, he said, the indus- 
tries of a country would be drafted 
at the first outbreak of hostilities 
and put on a war footing, so 
exorbitant war profits would no more 
be permitted than would high sala- 
ries for the common soldier. Capi- 
tal and Labor would -be put on an 
equal plane of universal service. 
The plan, he said,;- would make for 
peace by establishing a positive pa- 
| cific sentiment among’ capitalists, 
while, if hostilities came, it would 
put a powerful military machine into 
the fight which would deter 
countries from attacking. 

“I believe this plan would do more 
for the reduction of armament than 
any other a ie testinataenteds 
“| eiuse cone luded. 


Skipper’ s Day Of Is Hippy Ove 


With Free Voy 


age for Children 


Captain Munroe Each Week Gives Under-Privileged 
Little Folks an. Outing on Charles River— 


' knows 
. imagination 


battered 
‘and a golden prow, 


|glittering seas 
| Captain 


| 


Explains All Spots 


Charles M. 
that 


Munroe of Cambridge 
nothing touches the 
of children as does 
ride. If the boat is only 


dory it becomes to 
‘a barque with vermilion 


a 


boat a 


Sailing 
to fahulous 
Munroe has a boat. 
not a battered dory. 

It is Mr. Munroe’s business to 
take sightseers up and down the 
Charles River Basin and up as far 
as Watertown. All, that is, except 
one day a week which the captain 
has set aside as Children’s Day. For 
three or four years, now, this has 
been so. On Children’s Day the cap- 
tain has no time for elders. 


lands. 
It 


polishing his pleasure yacht, the 
Flo and Ruby, at its mooring on the 
Basin at the foot of Berkeley 
Street so that at noon or there- 
abouts it is ready for the 100 spe- 
cially invited guests it will com- 
fortably hold. 


Captain Munroe knows, from long. 


acquaintance with it, that along the 


of Historic Interest 


them | 
silk sails 
ACTOSS | 


1s | 


banks of the Charles River between 
Boston and Watertown there is a 


Variety of interesting and historically 


important landmarks. And since the 
captain is a firm believer in 
value of cumulative, wide knowledge 


the two or three hours 


‘along the smooth waters but he un- 


dertakes to make the trips perma- | 
'to Hong Kong 


nently instructive to them as well. 


For his guests, they are children | 
from the various philanthropic or- | 


ganizations about the city. Morgan 
Memorial, the Family Welfare Soci- 
ety, the Little Wanderers’ Home and 
others. 


He | 
spends the morning furbishing and | 


“No man is too busy not to have 
time to pass along a little of his own 
knowledge to children,” says Captain 
Munroe. “The course of the Charles 
River is rich in historic consequence. 
‘Children have a facility and Nking 
‘for learning history, I think, if it is 
put before them in an attractive man- 
ner. They like an older person to 
talk to them. Talk to them about 
things as if it mattered 


(Continued om Page 3, Column 1) 


BELGIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 
REACHED; $417,780,000 SPREAD 
OVER PERIOD OF 62\ YEARS 


Right of Kingdom to Special Treatment Is Recognized in 
Remission of Interest on Sum Lent Before Armis- 
tice—Rate on Balance Is 3144 Per Cent 


— 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19 


unusual brevity. 


that | 


outside”™ 


Admiral 
Wage increase on account of the cost 


question 


the | 
'which 


for children his guests do not spend | 
just idling | 
‘attempt is also made to prevent the! armistic 


/and 
'altered immediately drastic action | ¢ 


that they, 


How Belgium Will Pay 
Yearly Installments 


By the Associated Preas 


. Washington, Aug. 19 

CTUAL payments which Bel- 
A gium will make to the United 
States in settlement of the $246,- 
000,000 advanced to it after the 
armistice with Germany were listed 
in the following table by the Debt 
Commission: 


Annual 
Principal 
instimts 
$1,100,000 
100,000 3. 
TLL 3. 

2. 


Total 
Annual 
Paymis 
2? $40. 000 
100.000 
150.000 

700,000 
9 50.000 
550,000 
5.050.000 
5 550 000 
», LAD, OOO 
650,000 
‘ 772.500 
‘ SN16.500 
9 ROT.000 
9,794,000 

831000 
764.000 
Fas 000 
S28 000 
: 754.000 
781.000 
% £04 000 


Annual 
Trte 
Instimts 
$1,740,000 
2? 000,000 
2 850 100 


ecu 
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On the pre-armistice debts, where 
no interest charge accumulated, 
the payments will be made on the 
following schedule: 
Installment 

$1 00 000 


1 oon hinds 


Annual 
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CHINESE EFFECT 
SETTLEMENT OF 
POSTAL STRIKE 


Shanghai Heserded as Special 
Area and ‘General Wage 
Increase Granted 


Bu Special Cable 

SHANGHAI, Aug. 19—A settlement 
of the post office strike was effected 
yesterday, pending the 
Peking, following an all-day meeting 
of representatives of the strikers, 
the postal commissioner, and the 
foreign affairs commissioner. It was 
decided to make Shanghai a special 
postal area and to grant a general 


s 


approval of 


here. 
the 


strenuous work 
consulates considered 
of applying to the home 
governments and to Peking to re- 
open the consular post offices, a 
step that was obviated by the settle- 
ment which has been effected. 

The Japanese mills. are preparing 
to reopen in accordance with the 
settlement between the mill owners 
and strikers. The wharf strikers 
are resuming, but the seamen are 
still out. 


of Nving and 


Local 


Discriminations Resented 

Bu Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Aug. 19—-A very serious 
view is taken by the British Govern- 
ment of the Canton Government's 
new orders to foreign shipping, by 
“all British and Japanese | 
ships” are prevented from engaging 
in the trade of the country and an, 


vessels of other countries from going | 


A representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor understands a pro- 
test already has been made to Canton 
unless the regulations are 


will be taken by the British to cope | 
with the situation. 


SAKHALIN EXPLOITATIONS 
Bu Special Cable 
MOSCOW, Aug. 19—Japanese ne- 


a company, capitalized at 10,000,000 


‘yen, to exploit 


rates 


of repayment of the 
/dom’s 


(AP)—Bearing the personal ap- 
proval of President Coolidge, terms for funding the Belgian 
war debt to the United States have been worked out by the 
debt comniissions of the two countries after negotiations of 
Little more than a week was required to 


bring about accord on the program 
little king- 
fixed at 


debt, which was 


| $417,780,000 as of June 15, 1925. 


The terms provide for a remission 
of interest on the $171,780,000 loaned 
prior to the armistice and for a 
part remission of interest on the 
$246,000,000 borrowed for reconctruc- 
tion work. 

The agreement, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the American Congress and 
the Belgian Government, was de- 


,seribed as recognizing by the United 


States “a weighty moral obligation” 
as a result of assurances given the 
little kingdom by President Wilson 
at the time of the Versailles Peace 
Conference, and also the right of 
Belgium to particular and special 
treatment by this Nation. 
Payment in 62 Years 

The terms call for complete pay- 
ment within 62 years. 

The $171,780,000 loaned during the 
time of actual fighting with Germany 


_is to be paid free of all accrued or 


future interest. 

The interest on the post-armistice 
debt of $246,000,000 was fixed at the 
rate of 3% per cent. The Americans 


agreed to forgo a part of the interest 
on this amount for the first 10 years, 
and arbitrary amounts were estab- 
lished, bringing a reduction of nearly 
$70,000,000. 

The Belgians insisted during the 
negotiations that the pre-armistice 
loan should be considered a debt by 
Germany to the United States be- 
cause such a proposal “was accepted 
by President Wilson at the peace 
conference.” The Americans, how- 
ever, refused to accept this arrange- 
ment. but declared that “while no 
legal obligation rests upon the United 
States in the’ matter, there does con- 
tinue a weighty moral obligation as a 
result of assurances given which en- 
tirely differentiates this sum from all 
other debts due the United States 
from foreign countries.” 


Payments Until 1987 
The funding program in conse- 
quence laid down for the pre-armi- 


Stice debt a schedule of repayments 


from Belgium of $1,000,000 in 
1926 and the same amount in 1927, 
with increases in each of the next 
four years until 1932, when the an- 
nual payment becomes $2,900,000, 
The annual payment then will con- 
tinue at this figure until 1987, when 
a final payment of $2,800,000 will be 
due. 

Concerning the post-armistice loan, 
the settlement provides that Belgium 
pay $1,740,000 as interest and $1,100,- 
100 on the principal for the first 
year. The second year the total pay- 
ment will be $3,100,000, of which $2.,- 
000,000 will be interest. 

The charge for interest then in- 
creases sharply in each succeeding 
year, and the payment on principal 


> will decrease until the end of the 10- 


the eleventh year 
$8.172,000 interest 
and $1,600,000 principal. Thereafter 
payments will remain in excess of 
$9,000,000 per year until the debt has 
been liquidated. 

No Precedent Set 

After the agreement had been an- 
nounced the Belgians had no com- 
ment to make. Reed Smoot (R.), 
Senator from Utah, and Theodore E. 
(R.), Representative from 
Ohio, both American commissioners, 
however, expressed the opinion that 
the terms would prove acceptable to 
Congress, although Mr. Burton was 
of the opinion that some senators 
might raise objections. 

The American commissioners also 
made it clear that they considered 
Belgium “the most favored nation” 
among the debtor group, and that 
the funding plan could not be looked 


vear period. In 
Belgium will pay 


Burton 


/upon as a precedent that might apply 


the two 
accounts 


to either France or Italy, 
principal debtors whose 
remain open. 

It was also made clear that during 
the negotiations the Americans gave 
earnest consideration to the financial 


‘and industrial conditions in Belgium 


| 
| 


| 


gotiators announce the formation of | groups 


the Northern Sak- | 


-halin oil fields, making an initial de- | 


posit of 4,000,000 yen. They declared 
their readiness to invest 11,000,000 
yen In the Sakhalin coal fields, 


at the present time. 
Cat of $70,000,000 is Made 


The Belgian debt has hitherto been 
regarded as totaling about $480,000,- 
000, including accrued interest at 4 
rate of 4% per cent. The settlement, 
however, fixes the actual amount due 
the United States from Belgium at 
$417.780,000, as of June 15, 1925. 

This resulted from the striking off 
of all interest that might have ac- 
cumulated on the $171,.780,000 of 
pre-armistice debt. On the balance of 
the loans, interest at the rate of 41. 
per cent was assumed to have ac- 
crued until Dec. 15, 1922, when the 
British debt settlement became ei- 
fective. From Dec. 15, 1922, until 
June 15, 1925, the Belgian post- 
e borrowings were assumed 
to have had a charge of 3% per cent 
interest against them, making the 
total principal and interest on the 
latter date $246,000,000. 

Public statements were withheld 
by the Belgians, but it was assumed 
hat the agreement tentatively had 
been communicated to their Govern- 
ment. American commissioners be- 
lieved that ratification by the Bel- 


'gian Government was fairly certain. 


Approval of Congress Expected 


When the American and Belgian 
went into session at the 
Treasury Department, it was known 
that agreement was near, because 
President Coolidge had been fully 
informed by Mr. Mellon and Senator 
Smoot as to the commission’s plans, 
and had signified approval. When 
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x eseerenaee teeta: (TOKYO REPORTS Ess sone ete me 8" FRENCH EXHIBITION DETAILS 
‘ing that “if the Federal Government RATT, ACTIVITIES THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


 sheiaane agreeing to keep to the north 
and Japan to the south of an imagi- 
nary line running, roughly, east and 
west through Hunchun, Kirin, 
Changchun and Taonan. This treaty, 
which was made public by the Soviet 


INDIAN ASKS 


As this story was read aloud, the | 
‘would take control of the Reservation 


little daughter said to her mother: | 
‘federal officers would supervise “Tl wish we could plant ges 


Joy.’ but we do not live in the coua- 


> 


+ 
-cohenvil, 


FOR SENECAS: 


Tells Home Missions Insti-. 


sible. ‘ 
‘will have nothing to do with New 


tute That Conditions War- 
rant Immediate Change 


(Special)—“The condition of Indians 


on reservations in New York Staite. 


cemands action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” - Rolling Thunder, the 
third Indian in New York State to 


Kraduate from college in more than | 


15 years, told the Home Missions 
Institute here. 

(Lawlessness, ignorance and pov- 
erty prevail on the reservations be- 
cause neither State nor federal au- 
thorities take any responsibility fo 
the Indians.” he said. He declared 
condidtions on the reservations were 


‘ing a Christian mission among the 
| : Indians in the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
CHAUTAUQ‘JA. WN. Y., Aug. 19) 


“a party 


things and remove such conditions. 

“Among the pagans no marriage 
ceremonies are employed except the | 
old tribal rites. Nothing at all ade-| 
quate is done in preserving their | 
health. Albany refuses to be respon- | 


and the Federal Government | 


York State Indians.” 
Rolling Thunder, who is conduct- 


tion, went through secondary school 
and received.a degree from Syracuse 
University in less than seven years. 


Se 


BAPTIST CONFERENCE 


DEDICATES BUILDING | 


railway 


OCEAN PARK, Me., Aug. 18 (4)— 


In connection with the regular ses- | 


England Baptist 
of Methods here 


the New 
School 


sions of 
Conference 


was held in celebration of. 


the tenth anniversary of the school | 
when addresses were made bv Prof. | 


IN MANCHURIA 


(Continued from Page .-) 


oil can be landed at Changchun via 
Dairen cheaper than it can be hauled 
from that point.over the 120 miles 
of Russian line to Harbin. With the 
completion of the new railway which 
branches from the Japanese line at 
Shihpingkai, running inland to Tao- 
nan, or Taonan-{fu, and then cutting 
north to tap-the Russian railway 
zone near Tsitsihar, the Japanese 
company and its ally will 
be able to drain 


; 
; 
' 
; 


concluded Russo-Japanese 
'ment, but in any event “spheres ot 
influence” in China are so greatly 
‘out of fashion today that no power 


bears some resemblance to the pres- 
the greater part. 


of the Russian line's trade territory | 


ounce of goods 
It is 


without moving an 
over an inch of Russian rails. 


‘to construct a railway from Aigun to 
‘Chinchow. which, in a general way, 


not to be wondered at that the Rus- | 
sian Ambassador in Japan bas offi- | 


cially protested and that the Russian 


Government. is supposedly among 
those to be abrogated by. the recently 
agree- 


would dare to defend them, least 
of all the Moscow Government, which 
is fond of posing as China’s sole 
friend against the “capitalistic, im- 
perialistic powers.” 

Russia is, in fact, very careful not 
to base its protest on this ground. 
The reason given by the Soviets is 
that of unjust economic competition. 
Japan once protested on these same 
grounds to an American-British rail- 
way concession in Manchuria that 


ty 
heSunnydiours” 


Chicago, Ill. 
Special Correspondence 


MOTHER was reading to her 
little daughter the legend of 
: how honeysuckle came to be 


named. “Traveler's Joy. The story 


ent case. In 1910 American and Brit- 
ish interests were granted the right 


parallels both the main line of the 
South Manchuria Railway and the 
Chinese | 


branch of the 


‘Changchun 


worse than those in the slums of 
large cities, 

Rolling Thunder made his revela- 
tions here after passing a year as a 
missionary on the Cattaraugus Res- 
ervation of Seneca Indians. He told 
here last year of conditions 
he intended to combat. He declares 
now, after an investigation, that con- 
ditions are far worse than he ex- 
pected. 


600 Are Pagans 

“More than 600 Indians on the 
Cattaraugs Resérvyation live in pagan 
manner, tuninfluenced by federal law 
except in regard to major crimes and 
without supervision,” he declared. 
“Valuable leases for natural re- 
sources and for railroads have been 
procured from them so cheaply that 
each individual receives only $5 an- 
nually.. The poverty is extreme and 
sanitary conditions are dreadful. 
' “The Seneca tribe 
with George Washington recogniz- 
ing them as a separate nation, and 
“only a special act of the lecislature 
can put them under the federal au- 
thorities, who have dealt with the 
Indians removed to Western reserva- 
hions. 
a small appropriation -for 
fifth. 

Federal Control Asked 

“The Indians are given to spending 
most of the small amount they earn 
for liquor, which is sold them with- 


which. 


made a treaty | 


The State of New York makes | 
schools, | 
but these have no grades above the! ., ne 
clal)—A summer exhibition of the 
| work of New England artists is now 
being shown at 
Museum. , While not a comprehen- 


John M. English of the Newton Theo- 
logical School and by C. B. Mitchell 
of Haverhill, Mass. English Hall, 


named in honor of Professor English, | 


a former member of the faculty, was 
dedicated. : 

Dr. John A. Heath of Boston pre- 
sided, Rev. F. F. Peterson of Port- 
land spoke of purposes of the hall 
and a picture of Professor English 
was unveiled by Miss Florence I. 


ditional facts to bear on the imme- 
| diate 


Brown and Miss Gertrude B. Hart-. 


ley, Boston. The hall is three stories 
high with kitchen and 
on the first floor, recitation rooms 
on the second, and a dormitory on 
the third. 


A perenne 


dining room | 
those two powers was concluded in 


—— 


WORKS OF NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS 
| GREET VISITORS AT PORTLAND sities conomi 


a 


Ambassador tn Peking has done like- Eastern. Both Russia and Japan pro- 
wise. In neither case has any at- tested. and the line was never built. 
tention been paid to such protests, , It is now said here that Japan feared 
for Japan and China consider them- (the: line would be used against this 
selves strictly within their treaty country in a military way, but that 
and legal rights. ‘the situation has since changed. A 

1907 Secret Treaty 


Again it is necessary to bring ad struction covers the Aigun-Chinchow 
4 a j ; Soe a f aye 


route, but, instead of competing with 
the Southern Manchurian Railway, it 


Ji . "s | 2 
Japan will serve as a feeder and compete 


problem. Following 


Manchuria as a result of the 1904-05 |i) o’tact that it goes no farther south 
warfare, a secret ‘treaty between | than Taonan. 

which deliminated their re- Importance of Taonan 
“spheres of _ influence,” From Taonan a Japanese feeder 
aru | line already runs into the Southern 
'Manchurian Railway, built by Japan 
“under concessions obtained in 1913. 
: construction, Taonan has 


1907 
spective 


ee — —— - — 


its 


its surrounding territory has been 


enterprise. 
Japan and China are ready also 


TT 


——— — ee 


PORTLAND, Me., Aug. 19 (Spe- 


the Portland Art 


Sive collection, the 21 New England 


—— ---- ——— 


((“ontinued from Page 1) 


knew. ~-Not ‘teach’ them, or talk ‘at’ 


them. Talk to them. 


“They like to know, for instance. | 
that the city of Cambridge rebuilt the | 


dating from | 
(as 


old powder magazine, 
Revolutionary times, and for which 
Magazine Beach, just above Cottage 
Farm Bridge, was named, tore down 


the old stone wall and made the site | 
over into an excellent bathing beach. 
They like being able to see the Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes sundial and the Ed- | 
gate near the lower! 


same degree from any other outing. 


a ee ee 


West End. Miss Mae T. Mooney, Miss | 
Lucy Stearns and Miss Audrey Bar- | 
ron went along and Miss Mooney) 
says she believes the children | 
gained an advantage of information | 
well as entertainment such as. 
they would not find in precisely the | 
Mrs. Munroe, the Captain’s wife 
says, “Oh, the Captain wouldn't give | 
up his Children’s Day for anything. 
He sometimes says he learns more | 
from the children than they learn} 


‘artists who were invited to contrib- 
‘ute are considered representative. 


| 


Portland summer exhibition has been 


been exhibits of the work of Ameri- 
‘can artists, 


SKIPPER’S DAY OFF IS HAPPY ONE | 
WITH FREE TRIP FOR CHILDREN 


town, Brighton, Roxbury and the} 


Greet You at Portland” has been the 


| bits of 


|'bredkers is the representation of a 
So-called “Maine Classic” by AleXx-/ Jn this case, it would mean that the 


‘to answer any objections that may 
_be put forward on behalf of the new 
'Consortium, which, by agreement 
the | among its members—the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
collection, 2nd Belgium—has the sole right to 
\finance the building of railways in 


This is the first time that 
strictly a New England 


although in former years there have 


of the member nations. Although the 
Tokyo Foreign Office at present re- 
fuses to give out the details of the 
financial arrangement by which the 


and one summer only 
the home talent of the Pine Tree 
State was shown. The idea that 
prompted the exhibition was that the 
many visitors who in summer flock 
to New England to revel in her nat- 
ural Scenery and vacation advan- 
tages might be interested in this 
scenery as depicted by her eminent 
painters. “New England Artists 


| it is not in the form of a loan. The 
details may vary, but the arrange- 
ment is, substantially, that the 
Chinese company has employed the 
/Southern Manchurian Railway as a 
| contractor. 


adopted slogan. 
With but few 
paintings in the 
coast line, 
Rocky 


goes ahead and builds the railway, 
and then collects from the Chinese 
'company— if it can. If it cannot? In 


exceptions, the 
collection picture 
mountains and 
cliffs lashed by 


woodland. ‘does not surrender that which he has 


| built but holds it in lieu of payment. 


ander Bower of Cape Elizabeth, Me.| South Manchurian Railway had ex- 
Mid Ocean,” a painting by Stanley | tended itself to Tsitsihar. It wil 
W. Woodward of Boston, pictures | mean that anyhow, regardless of who 


part of the railway now under con- | 


importance and. 


_will also the new line which taps the | 
rich grain land developed by Russian 


China if financed by funds from any. 


road is being built, it is known that’ 


| The Southern Manchurian Railway | 


Such cases, naturally, the contractor | 


win U. Curtis 3 : 
hasin, and to know what both those| from him. But I expect the children 


men have stood for in the history of| '€4™ a good deal too.” 
Boston. | menace eee 
Longtiellow Homestead | ANTIQUITY SOCIETY 
“They like to know the history of | GETS CLARK HOUSE 
the Larz Anderson Bridge, and, of | —__— 
course, there is not a place on the! Deeds have been recorded in Salem 
river that interests them any more |transferring the historic old Clark 
than the Longfellow homestead, ‘House in Rowley, Mass., to the So- 
which they can plainly see, away at | ciety fo® the Preservation of New 
the head of the little Memorial Park. ‘England Antiquities for permanent 
i recite the “Children's Hour’ to | holding. The property which has long 
them when we get there. Sometimes | : i 
they know it themselves, all of it, | been considered among the most im- 
and recite it with me. I recite Long-| portant examples of early American 
fellow’s “Bridge” to them, too, and, | architecture, has been in the pos- 
although perhaps not sO many are | session of Mrs. Elizabeth Williams 
| who will continue to occupy it. 


Jikely te know that by heart, yet 
The Clark house is presumably the 


they are all particularly interested 

in it when, further up the river, we | 
‘oldest in Rowley and is believed to 
have been built in 1670 bY Hugh 


pass under the bridge which was the 
Chaplin. So far as existing records 


poet's inspiration. They ask quanti- 
establish it has been in the posses- 


~_- 


| 
| 
} 


ties of questions, too. 


“Then they like the storv about Leif 
Ericson and the beautiful neighbor- 


hood where, it is supposed, he had. 


his little shack near the mouth of the 
basin. They are interested to verify 
with me the geographic proofs along 
the river banks of the story and it 
makes Leif Ericson seem more than 
a dim figure in history to them. Yes, 
it's a wood deal better than the dull 


‘day off’ once a week for a man like | 


me to take a boat load of children 
and carry them away up the river to 
talk over its history.’ 

It is customary for several of the 


children’s organizative secretaries to. 


go along with them. This. week 
children’s day was given over to a 
group of 100 from the Family Wel- 
fare Society, children from Charles- 


- - 


Washington (©)—On his return 


transfer of the navy dirigible base to 
San Diego, Calif.. could be carried out 
at any time in the near future. 


—- | — 


Huntington, Pa. (/) 
ef the finest grade of maxnestfa lime- 
stone, known as true has 
heen unearthed near Spruce i‘rdek: this 
county. The developing company has 
shipped five carloads to the Bethlehem 
Sieel Company and has received large 
orders for continued shipments. 


A large deposit 


dolomite, 


(‘fount Taszlo Sze- 


New York (£) 
Hungarian Ambassador to the 
I'nited States, sailed Furope 
the Cunard Liner Acquitania 

was accompanied by his daughter, 


on 


He 


for 


——— 


Berlin (/)—Ht niformed 
for-the convenience of tourists have 
heen stationed at the three principal 
terminals in Berlin. They are on hand 


st the arrival and departure of .all 


trains and their services are given to. 


the traveling public without charge. 


a - - a 


: IGHT now is at — 
R for seizing the oppor- 
tunities that await investors 
in Orange County. 

HOMES, ORCHARDS, 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Mend for frre Life: ature 


b ©, B. BERGER CO. 
a2 N. Main 8t.. Santa Ana, Calif 


ae ee ae 


World News in Brief 


to | 
Washington from the west coast Curtis | 
T>. Wilbur. Secretary of the Nayy. said | 
he saw no prospect that his suggested | 


jin the 


, timated at 
/ asked 


interpreters 


sion of only three families since it | 
Chaplin it! 


was built. From Mr. 
passed to Moses Clark and was later 
bought by the Williams family. It 
now becomes semi-public property 
and will be preserved carefully as an 
excellent example of not only the 
architecture and design but 
workmanship of Pilgrim days. 


— gee ee —_ 


STRESS RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


{ 
DES MOINES, Ia., Aug. 19 ()—Re- 
‘ligious and character building edu- 


cation in the schools of Iowa will be 
the principal subject studied this 


the sea in a still fiercer mood. | may be the nominal title holder of 


Boston artists are well represented. 
These are: Frank W. Benson, Dwight 
|'Blaney, Phillip L. Hale, George L. 
| Noyes, Arthur Spear, Edmund C. Tar- 
i'bell, Charles H. Woodbury, and Stan- 
\ley W. Woodward; while Aldro T. 
|Hibbard, Philip Little, and H. Dudley 
‘Murphy reside in the nearby towns 
of Belmont, Salem, and Lexington. 


Woodbury has caught the enchant- 
ment in the dazzling vivid color of a 
seaside resort. Equaliy colorful is an 
impressionistic interpretation of the 
| nearby “Stroudwater”’ in gorgeous 
|greens, reds, and orange, which is a 
‘contribution of the Portland artist, 
{| Walter Griffin. “The Old Chestnut 
'Tree,” with gnarled and twisted 
.branches, is from the brush of Charles 
'H. Davis of Mystic, Conn. 


In a large canvas, ‘“‘The Beach,” Mr. 


reads as follows: 
“Once a little child went to visit 
‘her grandparents who lived on a 


| farm. 
child had ever been away from home, 


however, came to visit at the same 


) 
' 
' 


| him and the child. They took loug 
'walks and rides together. 


tities of the old-fashioned 
' scented honeysuckle growing 
| 
ervone enjoyed the sweet fragrance. 
“One morning as the little gir! 


and her unele started out, hand-in- 
one of their wanderings, 


hand, on 
she said: ‘How I wish this sweet 
smell would go all of the way with 
us.’ Then the uncle suggested that 
each day they carry with them a root 


| from the old vines and plant it some- 
4 , 4 Hee eeu gs y | greatly developed, so that the enter-| where along the road for the pleas- 
Maine Classic,” Rocky Cliffs Lashed by Breakers; “Mid |) 15.6 has proved most profitable, as 


_ Ocean,” in Still Fiercer Mood; ‘The Beach,” in Dazzling 
Vivid Color, Are Portrayed by Painters 


ure it would give to those who trav- 


eled that way, and that they should 
name those new ‘vines 
several 


for miles the 


As this was thé first time the 
she was sometimes lonely. An uncle, 


house. Soon ua strong sympathy and | 
loving comradeship grew up between 


There 
acquiring of Russian rights tn Sout a with the Russian road, due to} were at the farmhouse large quan- 
sweet 
over 
‘the piazza and the stone walls. “v-. 


‘Traveler's 
Joy.’ This they did, until at intervals 
perfume 


try.” 


lived in a city, they might scatter 
friendly words or deeds to whomever 
they might meet each day. So this 
mother and daughter formed a little 
secret society which had only two 
members. They called it: “The 
Traveler's Joy Club.” 

Each night mother and daughter 


cordial greeting to a stranger, or 


mal, food for a hungry cat or og 
would meet the daily need. Always 
there was something to tell. 


Denver, Colo, 

Special Correspondence 
AR back in the mountains, the 
writer recently camé@ upon a 
tangled wire gate, which had 
been carelessly thrown aside, leav- 
Conspicuously 
which it 
was a 


ing the fence open. 
displayed on the post to 
‘should have been fastened, 
rude sign. It read: 

“Anyone Leaving This Gate Open 
Will Be Prosecuted.” 

On the same day and at no great 
distance from the first was another. 
This -one had been painstakingly 
closed. It had also been posted. The 
notice read: 

“Please Close the 
You. William Smith.” 

The writer was so impressed with 
the latter of the two notices that he 
took time to leave the main road and 
go to William Smith's home. It was 
a well-trodden way. Sleek and con- 
‘tented horses whinnied a greeting at 
the pasture fence. A good-natured 
‘dog wagged a welcome at the gate 
and walked beside the writer to che 
house, where William Smith. ad- 
vanced with extended - hand. 

It was a pleasant hour spent with 
the big mountaineer. Inquiry about 
the gate revealed that it had never 
been left open in all the years Smith 
had maintained it. 


Gate. Thank 


ae 


Century Old Method of Weaving 


pnd Dyeing Revived in Vermont 


Hand-Worked Fabrics, Attract Attention Because of 


ee + er 


WOODSTOCK. Vt., Aug. 19 (Spe- 
cial)—Besides being the 
|Gov. Franklin S. BiHings, this town 
is receiving attention because of the 
revival of the all-but-forgotten art 
of hand weaving and dyeing of fa) 
‘rics as the work was done by the 
women of a century ago. Miss Lucy 
W. Davis and Mrs. Abbie Snell 
| Brunell, of this town and Brookline, 
|Mass., whose heritage of Vermont 
‘traditions have made them adepts in 
‘the work of weaving old-time pat- 
terns, have set up three looms in the 
'great living room in their quaint old 


home of 


Another | 


Connecticut artist, Walter’ Nettleton | 


of New Haven, is represented by a 
picture, “The Lingering Drifts,’—an 
impressive portrayal of the majestic 
gloom of the forest primeval. 

Not all of the paintings, however, 
are taken from New England sub- 
jects. H. Dudley Murphy contributes 
a Florida scene, “Mango Trees.” 


‘Consortium Powers. 
'tinues to base its protests on eco- 
‘nomic grounds, Japan says that an | 
| agreement 
| freight rates and a division of traffic. 


the new line. 
Russian Protests 
Where, indeed, is there any flaw in 
this arrangement from a legal or 
treaty standpoint? Japan is not 


home here. 

Every thread used is dyed in their 
home. The process is complicated. 
and there are few who know the S8e- 
crets of its applications. The colors 
give the soft shades which blend 
worrying greatly about the Russian perfectly, like the colors of a rare 
protests, nor does Japan expect any old Persian rug, never harsh or 
protest whatever from the other /8!aring. 

ee Miss Davis not only is a weaver, 

'but is a designer o ftextiles, having 
‘Many new fabric designs to her 
| credit. 


as to! 


reached of study and experiment. 


will be She does 
Such an agreement has not vet been 
reached on the existing lines, al- 
though frequent conferences have 
been held. There is no reason to ex- | patterns of old counterpanes. 
pect a deus ex machina to intervene | pavis formeriy 
when the situation is even more crit- ; 
ical. It is probable that the Soviets | pead. 
will make an issue of this matter at | 


the conference in Moscow to arrange |! dren. 


‘is glad to show them to all who are 
‘interested. Many of her most beau- 


Miss 


Mass., where she learned 


They are the result of years | 


‘not produce them in quantities, but | 


tiful designs are adapted from the) 


was superintendent | 
of a children’s institution in Marble- | 


weaving in order to teach the chil- | 


details between Japan and Russia as| Two of the looms are used for 
provided in recent basic agreement, | — — omemremmmans | 
the Foreign Office seems op-. 


but 


_timistic. 


The one picture with a foreign set- | 


tinge is a view of the harbor of the 


' perro, in Cornwall, which is the 


‘work of Stacy 
dence. 


little English fishing village, Pol-| 


of the’ of the saddle is questionable. 


Tolman of Provi-' 


Japan is in the saddle without a 
question in this particular case, and 
Japan is riding hard. Whether Rus- 
Sia can successfully buck Japan out 
But 


the Taonan-Tsitsihar Railway fur- 


nishes a most concrete case of the 


A distinctive feature of the Port- | 


conflict of Russian and Japanese in- | 
land Art Museum, known as the L. | terests in Manchuria, a conflict that | 


|D. M, Sweat Memorial Art Museum, | '8 Potentially the most. significant in 
is that it is built back of and adjoin- | e whole Far East. 


ing the former Sweat home, now 


year by the educational council of the | cajled the Old Mansion. It was speci- 


lowa State Teachers’ Association, it 
is announced by R. J. Conell, Des 
Moines, chairman of the council. 


Tokyo (#)—The municipal authori- | 
ties have announced that several hun- | 


dred acres of land in Toyko, which 


vearly are inundated by floods, are to} 
be raised by the use of earth removed 


construction of the new sub- 


mains 
The city has had this plan 
under consideration for a number of 
years, but it has peen postponed from 
time to time because of lack of funds. 
The total cost of salvaging the 
ground and making it habitable is es- 
30,000,000 ven. The sub- 


way, sewers, water 


projects 


way construction 
vide sufficient earth to cov 
The aid of the Government 
in the reclamation work. 


and other | 


low | 


is expected to pro-. 
333 acres. | 
will be 


fied by Mrs. Sweat, who endowed 
‘the museum in memory of her hus- 
band, that for the most part the in- 
terior should remain unchanged “as 
a memorial to the late owners and 
| as fairly representing a home of the 
| nineteenth century.” 


SIGNS, BANNERS, CARDS] 


Kasily painted with the aid 
of Letter Patterns. Simply 
draw around a itetter pat- 
tern and @l! in. Made in 
2 large variety of styles and 
sizes at surprisingly 
sonable prices. 


Send stamp for free .amples 
J F. Rahn, 2433 Greenview Ave.. Chicago 
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A. Becker dr. \ 
Realtor 


Conscientious service for those inter- 

ested in high class ‘residence. income 

and business mrenerey in Hollywood, 

Beverly Hills an ilshire District. 
LOS ANGELES 


607 1) S. Western Ave. Ca) ei DUnkirk 1000 "4 
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C. BOWEN 


Trucking Rigging 
Motor Transportation 


Safe and Machinery Moving 


51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 220 


28 Shrewsbury St.. Worcester. Mass. 
216 No. Main St.. Providence. R. L. 


California Home and 


Income 
} 


| Consisting of 5-acre full-bearing lemon | 


|ore ard, &-room comfortable hose and 
garage, amidst lawn, flowers, shrubs and 
|fruit trees; on paved highway: 1 hour's 
drive from Les Angeles. Write owner. 
'H. CHARLES. SIECK, 1029 Van Nuys 
Bldg... Los Angeles. 
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PERMANENT 
WAVING 


$15.00 


For Your Mountain Trip 


FREY’S 


INTERNATIONALLY 

RECOGNIZED EXPERT 
285 Harvard St., Coolidge Cor. 
Brookline Phone Asp. 0800 


[= 987-989 Memorial 


DESIRABLE 


An Inspection of 


~BARRINGTON COURT | 


We believe will convince you that it is the place to live. 


A representative on the premises daily 
(including Sundays) 


-F. W. NORRIS Co. 


REALTORS: 


> ai Milk St., Boston Main 7712_ GF 


Drive, Cambridge 


ACCESSIBLE 


Beauty and Originality of Design—Looms Placed 
in Living Room of Old Home 


————— a ee ee 


weaving wide textiles. The other is 
used in making narrow fabrics for 
bags and sashes. Miss Davis and 
Miss Brunell are constantly experi- 
menting and developing new effects 
in color and weave, 

REOPEN VICTORIA HARBOR 

VICTORIA, B. C.. Aug 


Corre spondence) —_— Large 


§ (Special 
dredging 


operations will be undertaken by the 


Federal Government in Victoria Har- 


bor The harbor will he 
ened in many places so as to permit 
the free passage of car ferries oper- 
ating in connection with the new 
grain elevators and the lumber as- 
sembly plant on the Government's 
Ogden Point piers 


soon deep- 


PRE Va 
Shop for Expectant 
Mothers and Baby 


‘ | T ‘ % ‘ — 
CLEARANCE SALE 
Summer Dresses, Ginghams, Voltes 
and Linens, formerly $12.85, $5.00 
Infants’ Wear at greatly 
reduced prices, 


A Speclal Layette Offer—34 pleces, 
mostly hand made.......... 4.95 


Alled. Booklet on request. 
149 Tremont St., Room 4069, Boston 


Mail orders 


Restaurant 


In the Beautiful, Old-Fashioned Gar. 
den. Behind the House of Seven 
Gables, Overlooking the Harbor. 


Luncheons and Dinners 
75e, $1.25 and $2.00 


Open 12 to 7:30, Sundays included 
Just Off the Boulevard 


Turner Street, Salem, Mass. 


Then it was proposed that as they 


would tell each other what kindness | 
they had been able to do that day. | 
Sometimes only a cheery word or) 


: ganized by the Société Frangaise de 
kind protection to a frightened ani-| 7 : 
| oldest in France—and, I believe, in| 


| the illustrious Louis Lumiére. 


de Clichy where the société has its | ten savant Marey 


One Room Is Devoted to Nicephore Niepce, the True In- 
ventor of the Art—First Film Projected in 1895 by 
Cinema Apparatus Invented by Louis Lumiere 


—— | 


: By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


PARIS, Aug. 1 (Special Corre-| pearance. There is an enormous 
spondence)—A retrospective exbibi- | progress from the “stéréofantoscope 
tion of photography has been inaugu-| of Dubosq in 1850 to the first cine- 
rated by M. Paul Léon, the director | matographic apparatus conceived by 
of Beaux-Arts. This exhibition, or-| Louis Lumiére in 1895 and which 
projected the first film in the world— 
a view of workers coming out of their 
factory. In 1874, appeared the photo- 
graphic “revolver” of Janssen by 
|means of which photographs were 
taken of the passage of Venus over 
the sun. In 1893, a forgot- 
, | ‘constructed the 
seat. An inspection of the glase 'chronophotographe, and in 1893 also 
cases ranged along the walls of the Edison created the kinetoscope. 
hall reveals to the visitor a complete | It would be impossible to enumer- 
history of photography in all its de-| ate all the interesting documents 
tails, in all its stages; as well as 4/ which fill the two rooms of the Soci- 


Photographie founded in 1854, is the 


the world—and whose president is 


The exhibition is held in the Rue 


‘tion of 


| phate of soda. 
' were obtained on glass. In 1839, Ta:- 
| bot 


| paratus., 
' bromide which is still at the base of 


history of the arts and industries to. 


which it has given Lirth. 


ists and painters and artisans of all 
kinds have participated, is 
sented by the little modern appara- 
tus, so delicate and so precise, and 
so simple that a child can use it. 
One room is consecrated to Nicé- 
phore Niepce, 
photography. There we see the plan 
of the famous Diorama which stood 
on the Place du Chateau d'Eau 


repre- | 


été de Photographie. There can be 


seen the first applications of photog- 
A whole century of patient research | 
work in which physicists and chem-' 


' 


raphy to the illustration of books, and 
the first snapshots, and the first “ko- 
dak” of 1889 and the stereoscope and 
the curious Photostéréosynthése of 


‘Lumiére in 1920, which, by the super- 


position of lighter images, gives a 


striking impression of life and move- 
ment. Great tribute must be paid to 


the true inventor of. 


M. Cromer who is responsible for the 


classification and the excellent pres- 


entation of all these documents. 


M. 


Cromer dreams of creating in Paris 


(now Place de la République) and | 


which inspired Daguerre with 
construction in 1846 of his “Polyo- 
rama panoptique” a little apparatus 
which can give night or day views 
owing to a clever disposition. There 
is the first treatise of photography 
entitled: “Historique and descrip- 
the Daguerréotype and of 


the Diorama” by Daguerre, pub- 


lished by Giroux in the Rue du Cog} 
| that “the forces of reaction are de- 


’ 


Saint-Honoré. 

Then gradually the -invention is 
perfected. Fizeau succeeded in “fix- 
ing” the proof by the use of a solu- 
tion of chloride of gold and hyposul- 
The first stereotypes 


succeeded in obtaining them on 
paper by means of chloride of soda 
and nitrate of silver. But the images 
quickly faded and changed. In 1846, 
Humbert de Molard tried chloride of 
silver and gelatine. Gold, platinum, 
mercury, iron are successively called 
upon to insure thé permanence of the 
photographs. Dried collodion is sut- 
stituted for the wet collodion, and 
permits the creation of portable ap- 
Then appears the gelatino- 


the present-day process. 

There, the débuts of the photog- 
raphy of colors are recorded. It was 
simultaneously discovered in 1869 by 
Ducos de Hauron and Charles Cros, 

Then the cinema makes a timid ap- 


M. AUGUST 
11S Mass. Ave 
Massachusetts 
Subway 
B. B. 


Boston 
Ave, 
Entrance 
4045 


Usave Stores, Inc. 


224 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


High Grade Groceries 
Vegetables _ Delicatessen 
Bakery 


Quality, Courtesy and Service. 
Telephone Orders Solicited. 
Free Delivery. 


Back Bay 4221 


For Investment Information 
About 


Florida’s 


New City 


Villa Rica 


Boca Raton 


Apply to 
(FEFORGE W. HARVEY 
REALTY COMPANY 
Room 714 Tel. Cong. 2586 
Atlantic National Bank Building 
Post Office Square, Boston 


the | 


at the Ecole des Arts-et-Métiers a 
special museum of photography, and 
after a visit to this most instructive 
exhibition one more than ever wishes 
that his dream should soon become 
a reality. 


COMMUNISTS APPEAL 
TO BRITISH LABOR 


LONDON, Aug. 18 (4)—Declaring 


termined to crush the workers into 
| subjection,” and use the_army and 


| navy for that purpose, the British 


| Communist Party has sent letters to 
the National Labor Party and the 
general council of the Trade Union 
Congress, calling for their help “.o 


prevent such a catastrophe.” The let-— 


ters appeal for a manifesto to the 
soldiers and sailors, stating the posi- 
tion as seen by the Communists, 
saying this is “absolutely essential if 
the workers are to make an effective 
stand against the offensive of the 
employers.” Some of the newspapers 
make a great display of the letters. 
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RUG | 
CLEANING 


an 


Oriental Repairing 


Our Watchwords Are— 
“Courtesy and Service” 


Adams & Swett 


ROXBURY, MASS. | 
Rug Cleaners for 69 Years | 


Roxbury 9800-9801 . | 


“Two Feet Deep in 
Comfort and Style” 


Dr. Kahler’s Shoes 
for Men and Women 


THE FIVE 
FAMOUS FEATURES 
Scientifically constructed 

MAKES THEM COMFORTABLE. 
Fittings by Expert Foot Specialists. 


Comfort and 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Dr. Kahler’s Shoe Shop 


Park Square Building 
19 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 


34 The Arcade 


re 


Aug 29 


culture. Manufacturers, 


and Stream. 


—8\% Acres under Roof. 


TORONTO 
Giant Symbol of Canadas National Spirit 

Visit It This Summer - - - A Scenic Trip Worth While 

Annual World’s Fair and Super-Exposition 


FORTY-SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Stupendous in its Educational Import, Vibrant 
with the Spirit of the Nation, Brilliant in its Pa- 
noply of Color, the Exhibition Attracted more than 
1,500,000 VISITORS LAST YEAR - 
Three Hundred Acres of Inspiration, Recreation 
and Education. New Coliseum—Eighty Buildings 


Canadian Nationa 
EXHIBITION 


TYPIFYING the Resource, the Energy, the Enterprise and Progress of the Dominion. 
Astounding in its Immensity. Incomparatie in its Wealth of Exclusive Features. 


CANADA AT A GLANCE.—A Mammoth 
National Show Window. An Exposition of Agri- 


the sciences and the 
Product of Studio, Office, Forest, Mine, Field: 


CANADA AT A GLANCE, — Three-score 
Bands— Music Every Minute—Community Sing- 
ing. Vocal, Instrumental and Band Competitions. 

British and Canadian Fine Arts. Graphic and 
Commercial Arts. Photographic Salon. 

Wonderful, Stirring Water Spectacles. Yacht 
and Motor-Boat Racing. Athletic Contests. 

National Automobile, Truck and Tractor Show, 
Including Government Displays and Demonstra- 
tions. Scores of Other Special Features. Perfect 
Motor Highways from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and all Large Cities. 


Sept 12 


Water-Front on 
Sparkling Lake Ontario 


JOHN G. KENT, 
Managing Director. 


One Mile of Beautiful “THE GREATEST MASTERPIECE IN PAGEANTRY | Consult Railways 


A mighty, never-to-be forgotten spectacle, produced 
nightly on an 800-foot stage by more than 1500 highly 
trained performers. A virtual fairyland. A kaleidos- 
copic, inspiring production of progress, romance, color, 
ligkt and action 


for Fares 


and Information 


GEORGE T.IRVING, 
President. 
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IMPORTANT PROBLEMS CONFRONT 


eation, Etc., to Be Considered—Study of the 
Measures by Women Is Advocated 


——— — o ee —o 
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important problems, such as trans 
d0ortation, communication, education 
ind pensions, which concern the peo- 
te of Massachusetts are to be 
srought before the next session Oo! 
the Legislature. 

Martin liayvs,’ Representative from 
Brighton section of 
nonse chairman of the 
judiciary committee, has filed a 
which provides for a referendum 
the Legislature from the Depart- 


ment-of Public Utilities. on awards 


to Pass.’ or “Next Annual Ses- 


notations 


not 
sion’ 
“Next the mild- 
est form action. It po- 
litely dismisses the proposition wicn- 
prejudice, intimating that the 
is not the proper time for 
and asks the proponents of 
miutter to try again. But, it must 
legislative remembered that matters dis- 
bill missed the next annual session’ 
to; do not automatically up for 
consideration, They are void unless 
the early davs of the next 

‘e the time for filing 

member 


is 


Annual Session” 
of adverse 


Orv; 
present 
action, 


and the 
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SCONSET TQ HOL]) IMeoRTS AT BOSTON 
— . a SHOW LARGE GAINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL oe 

Jotiector 
Seven Months of 


Issues Report for 
1925 


Basie Educational. Feonom- 
i’, and Political Problenis 
L\re to be Discussed 


in 
port 


of 


conditions 
are hv 
larger volume 
from Europe com- 
figures of a vear agwu 
valuation 
ted via the Massa- 
District, chiefl 


seven 


Improve husiness 
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collector of cus- 
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} corresponding period of 1924. 
the ‘Sconset Summer School iring the months ending 
jon’ imports in this district were 
Aug. 3109. against $150.- 
Harold period of last 
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months 
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individual months 
fluctuations compared with 
ately preceding months. The 
collected month by month 

e also been !areer in 1925, than 
in the same months of 1924, with ex- 
ception of February, when the du- 
smaller than in February, 


such 
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heen 
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shown 


immedi 
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round tables 
and Dr. Daniel Kul 
bia. Experimental work 
at such centers 
school and the laborato 
ofthe University of Chicago will Also 
be considered, 

In discussing plans for this } 
d to educational and literary 
fluences’ in international affairs 
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1924, 
“MOVIE” TAX LAW 

IN EFFECT SOON 
Ame 


Say se . ». Connecticut Does Not Wait 
for High Court Ruling 


HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 18 (A?)- 
Decision that the motion-picture tax 


Period 


aL yore 


~ 


of the session the School 


pinion wil) exp! 


enaracte 


ore the problems 


ristics of 
ey? veda oti ‘7? 
rT) tt] (‘ct tT 1} 


rt 


neces 
how those 
problems 
American 


espe halls 
ana 
. tr thie 


tho 


the be imposed immediately, according 


America 


sent 
ilm tax law which Was 
constitutional in federal 
was reached following a con- 
nee here at which Tax Commis- 
William H. Blodgett, Attorney- 
ral Frank E, Healey, Special 
Tax Agent John J. Splain, and 
Attorney Arthur L. Shipman were 
present. A conference will he held 
tomorrow regarding plans for the 


tO the state 
declared 


court 


Sione hd 


{,ene 


rocedure, 
contrary the 
wish of Benedict M 
W. Wickersham, 
States Attorney- 
counsel for motion-picture 
who have introduced an 
fo the Supreme Court and 
that the State withhold action 

constitutionality of the law 
ded by the court which meets 
time tn October 

Mr Hiolden had said that he 
thought the State would defer actual! 
faXation until after the final disposi- 

the ca had been made be- 

might be liable to 
exhibitors. ‘A letter 
the ruling of Mr 
Blodgett foHowing a 
Mr. Healev, refutes 
and advises immedi- 
ment of the tax measure. 


EASTERN STAR HOME 
DEDICATION OCT, 12 


modern The decision was to 
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Orange Property Undergoes 


Many Alterations 


Dedication of the new Eastern Star 
Home, at Orange, Mass., purchased 
the Grand Chapter of Massachu- 
setts has been ior GUct. 32 A 
number members of the 
irder are expected to attend the cere- 
from all parts of the State 
Annie lL. Woodman. Grand 
tron of the Grand Chapter, and 
ther Grand officers will have charge 
' the ceremonies 
Alterations in the home. which was 

Wheeler mansion. have heen 


litical and 
tty Am 


‘ ne 


eh 
Set 
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of 


iarge 
monies 
Mrs. 
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LEGISLATOR VISITING CAMPS 
CAMP DEVENS. Mass 
Wainwright 


im the %th District 


i= % : had a ~ 


Aug. is 
Represen 
New 
House 
Was thi 
Barnum, 
Devens. He 
unofficial but 


; M i\ al. at 
an 
York. who is a member of the 


filifarv: Affairs i 


' : ‘? 
tat OMIMitt ee 


SuUest Oo iriegadier-CGeneéra! 
con Camp 
said that his visit was 
that he wished to gain first-hand in 
form@fion as to the operations of 
the Citizen's Military Training Camp | 
From here Mr. Wainwright, who is. - : wr . 

a colonel in the ea ince reserve, Toe L. W. Ropsins Company 
will go to, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt.. and; Plane and Hacket Sts.. Newark, N. J. 


teen to Plattsburs. Tel, Market 9084 


Refreshing | Wholesome 


; 


! 
planned the better to fit the building | 


f>r the use to which it is to be put! 
‘and the work has progressed rapidly. | 


NEXT SESSION OF LEGISLATURE 


Bills. Relating to Transportation, Communication, Edu- | 


i cently. 
|B. French, Past Grand Matron of the 
| Massachusetts 
tended the ceremonies, 


It is expected to have the home|! 
ready for use this fall. | 

The Grand Chapter of New York, 
which has secured a similer 
building for its members at Oriskany. 
N. Y., dedicated their building re- 
Mrs. Woodman and Mrs. Ella 


' 


| 


Chapter, at-| 
on their way. 


Grand 


back from the eighteenth triennial 
assembly of the General Grand Chap- 


different 


| cents, 


‘companies remain at 22 


14.508 cents. 


ter, at Toronto. |) a 
BIG DIFFERENCE 
IN ‘GAS’ PRICES 
Tank Car Quotation Is 12 
Cents, Retail Charge Is 
From 16 to 22 Cents 


the reason 
retail their 


(VI 


An 


pasoline 


explanation 
dealers can 
product for 16, 17. or 1S cents a 
gallon, as manv in Boston and 
vicinity were doing today, when the 
quoted wholesale price is 20 cents, 
is to be found in a study of the dif- 
ference between tank car and tank 
wagon quotations. 

One local dealer last Saturday: 
ordered a tank car of gasoline to be 
delivered vesterday. It cost, deliv- | 
ered at his private side-track, 13 | 
cents a gallon. Had he waited until 
Monday to order, he _ believes it’ 
would have cost only 12 cents or 
less, delivered. Purchase was made | 
at a Massachusetts refinery, and the | 
fuel was of the standard grade, no' 
from that sold for 22 cents 
by other dealers. Having purchased 
it at 13 cents, this dealer can cut 
his retail price to 15 cents and make 
the customary two-cent profit, or 
he can keep his price with the 
majority of his fellow-dealers and 
make nine cents on every gallon. 

Chelsea Price 16 Cents 

Dealers in Brighton and Chelsea 
were today selling for 16 cents a gal- 
lon, and reductions to the same figure 
by several other dealers who have 
tank-car facilities are expected hour- . 
ly. Others are selling at 17 and 18 
many at je cents, and repre- | 
sentative of the large distributing 
cents 

Further reductions in the price of 
gasOline by the larger distributing 
vompanies were believed to be ex- | 
tremely likely by those in touch with | 
the situation today. An unprece- 
dented amount of gasoline is distrib- 
uted over the country in huge stor- 
age tanks. trade statistics disclose, 
and with the supply at present con- 
siderably in of the demand 
local gasoline dealers were unable 
predict exactly how much the 
market would weaken. 

New Methods Lower Price 

New of refining crude 
oil, and a newly. developed and very 
successful method of ‘‘cracking” the 
oil into gasoline and other products, 
have resulted in the production of 4 
considerable surplus, it is explained. 
Now that the peak of vacation auto- 
mobile traffic is about to be passed, 
large gasoline’ distributing com- 
panies are anxious to move their 
product, authorities point out, and an 
even more substantial reduction than 
has already occurred may ensue. 

The entry of amore vigorous com- 
netition into ‘the gasoline trade is 
by many to be responsible in'! 


excess 


to 


processes 


held 0 


‘considerable measure for the present | 


Independent dealers who 
see fit. as long as 

vy make a profit, are much more 
numerous than they have ever been 
in the past, and drivers on Massachu- | 


reductions. 
cut prices as they 
they 


setts highways today see more “bar-- 


cain-day”’ 


easoline sellers than hey | 
ever have 


before. 


Standard Cuts Export Price 


NEW YORK, Aug. 19 (4)—The' 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has reduced prices of all grades of 
gasoline for export 1 
Cargo lots are now 16.75 cents a gal- 
lon, and United 
Last Saturday all grades 
except navy were cut one-half cent. 


GREEKS CONTRIBUTE _ 
TO NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians 
have contributed to the Near East 
Relief sums totaling $389,580.20 dur- 
ing the fiscal year just closed, ac-. 
cording to the annual report of that. 
organization. These contributions, 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett, New England 
director, announced, bring the total 
trom members of the three races to 
$5,.804,274.31 since thé Near East 
Relief started orphan and refugee 
rescue work in Asia Minor. | 

The total receipts of the organiza- 
tion from all sources during the last 
year were $4,265,322.63, an amount 
insufficient to meet the excessive 
demands made upon the American 
personnel overseas as a result of the 
exchange of populations in Turkey 
and Macedonia, and the hardships 
involved in establishing the uprooted 
peoples in the economic life of their 
new countries. 

NORTHAMPTON TAX REDUCED 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Aug. 18 
(P)\—The tax rate for 1925 is an- 
nounced as $27.90, a reduction of 20 
from that of last year. The 
valuation increase found by the as- 
sessors is $700,000. 
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Chambers Fireless Gas Ranges | 
COAT 
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STOVES 


'' frigerators 


or 
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Terms 


MAIER-RICH & CO. 
41 Bloomfield Ave.. Newark. N. J. 


Want to Purchase 
Rea: Estate? 


Many good opportunities are 
advertised in the Classitied Ad- 
vertising columns of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor 


‘of 


| United 
‘its annual convention in the Munici- 


a 


| MacIntyre, 
. son, Albany, N. Y.; John B. T. Lam- 
' bert. Yonkers, N. Y.; 


cent a gallon. 


States Navy grade | 


Boston Motor Club Lists 
Rules for Careful Driver 


early has begun active preparations 
for the conference on the fuel 


ait- 


land state will be represented, either 


Co-operation of Car Owners Sought for Higher 
Standards of Safety and Courtesy | 


| sentative. 


'ticut is on his vacation and his secre- 
tary wired he would send a repre- 


_—— 


To better safeguard the highways | 


from reckless driving the Boston 


Motor Club announced today a code | 
to. 


motoring ethics, appealing 
automobile drivers to observe scru- 
pulously all traffic laws, and 
appreciate the courtesies. of 
road. The co-operation of motorists 


is sought in maintaining these hon- | 
Orable standards of driving, which, | 
listed by Daniel S. Hickey, secretary | 


of the club, include the following: 


I. the undersigned, a citizen and 
motorist, believing in the rights of 
the highways to all who are sober, 
careful and effictént, agree to honor 
to the best of my ability the rules 
and regulations propounded bv 
the proper authorities and to further 
aid in the promotion of these rules 
by obeving them myself, chiefly the 
following: 

I will not attempt to pass another 
car when approaching the brow ofa 
hill, Or on aA curve. a hlind inter- 
section. 

| will gently operate my\ 
signal when [| propose to 
other vehicle and then only when it 
is clear that I will have at least 
300 feet ahead of the car | propose 
to pass to swing into line again 


wee 


AS 


or 


WATning 


Pass “al- 


A — ~~ — < -. 


CLANS MEETING 


IN SPRINGFIELD 


- — 


New England Largely Rep- 
resented in Convention of 
Scottish Order 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass... Aug. 18 
(Special)—-The Royal Clan, United 
Order of Seottish Clans, of the 
States and Canada, opened 


with 
Mem- 


pa! Auditorium this morning 
about 250 delegates attending 


bers of New England clans attending 


in large numbers and the wives of 
clansmen will bring in several thou- 
sand visitors for the social festivi- 
ties. Duncan MacInnes. roval chief, 
who isa chief accountant the 
finance department of New York 
City, opened the first business ses 
sion. More than 125 new members 
were initiated. 

It was announced that 23 clans 
had been formed since the Detroit 
convention last year. An examination 
of the rolls shows that nearly one- 
fourth of the total membership of 
the order is Massachusetts. The 


ot 


in 


| largest unit is in Quincy and this has 


practically full representation here 
and its degree team is taking a prom- 
inent part in the proceedings. 

An important figure in the conven- 
tion is Col. Walter Scott, the mer- 
chant and member of the honorary 
police commission of New York, who 
past royal chief and sole per- 
netual officer of the clan, Colonel 
Seott also is president of the Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson Society of Ame:- 
ica. Other prominent participants in 
the convention include: Thomas W. 


is 


| Forsyth.” royal counsellor, San Fran- 


cisco: Thomas R. P. Gibb, royal sec- 
retary. Boston; William Reid, Jr.., 
royal treasurer, Brooklyn; William 
R. Rennie, Los Angeles; George W. 
Davidson. Streator, ITil.; Andrew 
Duneanson, Lawrence, Kan.; George 
Brown, Beverly, Mass.; William 
B. Hunter, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Crawford, Fall River, Mass.; 


N. Walther 
George Wil- 


Duluth, 
St. 


Minn.; 
Louis; 


Knight, 


David B. Mor- 
rison. White Plains, N. Y.; William 
H. Steen. Boardwood, Iil.; Robertson 
Bowie, Cleveland; Robert Forsyth, 
Pittsburgh, and D. S. Dewar, Win- 
nipeg. 
eee oe en 

CONVERSE INVENTORY SPEEDED 

The customary shutdown for re- 
pairs and stock-taking at the hoot- 


/making department of the Converse 


Rubber Shoe Company of Malden 
will be cut down to 10 days instead 
of three weeks and there will be no 
closing down of the tire department 
of the company, according to M. M. 
Converse, president of the company. 
Increased orders for early delivery 
have made it necessary to continue 
uninterrupted the work in the tire 
department while the other suspen- 
sion will be only long enough to 
make necessary repairs to ma- 
chinery. 


MITTINEAGUE DEVELOPMENT 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 
19 (Special)—-Plans have been pre- 
pared for a community building fo 
Mittineague, to cost $200.000 and a 
campaign for funds to he in- 
stituted soon. A three-story. brick 
structure is proposed, to replace the 
old building of the Y. M. C. A., which 
would have accommodations in the 
new building. Heads of the paper 
mills in Mittineague are said to be 
back of the project. 


Wim. Elser & Son 


Prime Meats, Fish. 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Promptly Delivered 


697 Summer Ave... NEWARK, WN. J. 
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Newark’s Favorite Flower Shop 


Washington Florist. 


677 Broad St. and Centra! Ave. 
Phone Mkt. 9430 
Flowers sent by telegraph to ali citttes. 


’ 
Cabie Address, ‘Washflor Aewarknewsersey” 
NEWARK N J 


to | 
the | 


te 


ASKS BOSTON SHIP 


Le 


| 246 : 
John C, ' 
John | 


W. Baillie, Detroit; Alexander G. Mec- | 


| sentative. Word is expected from 
Gov. John G, Winant of New Hamp- 
shire, who arrived from Europe ves- 
'terday, that he will be at the confer- 
' ence. Gov. Aram J. Pothier of Rhode 
' Island, will be present or send 
deputy. 
Maine is coming. 


I will maintain my speed or slow 
down when anther car signals to 
pass me and will not race to defeat 
the other car driver's purpose. 

I will slow down before reaching 
a street crossing and make it possi- 
ble to decrease the amount of horn 
or signal blowing now done by me. 

I will give courteous replies to 
traffic officers, who, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, may question 
me. 

I will run on a flat tire 100 yards, 


TELEPHONE TOLL 
if necessary, to find a place beside R IS Kh (Pp P( )S H]) 
the road rather than to impede traf- 


fic by making my repairs on the Seneirstitignienlntnssiaiiiain 
public highway. on 
Upon assuming a VManehester Firm Makes 
at the right hand « will face me , ; 
drivers | Tost Complaint Agaiist 
am. | ‘s 
Rate in New Hampshire 


the rear upon leaving 


parked position 
urb, I 
the 
left hand seat, so as not to force 
approaching car to swerve danger- 
ously to the left. Likewise, upen | 
suming motion from a parked poysi- 
tion. I will see to it that | do not 
force a car approaching rapidly 
from the rear th) swerve 

[I will drive around hloek 
rather than attempt on a 
narrow, congested high- 
way. 

I will 
possible to make 
for the other fellow. 


re- 


ne —_ 


Aug 19 
preside nt 
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MANCHESTER. 
(Special) —Hugh 
of the Aalding Supply 
Manchester has brought 
new toll rates 
England Telephone @& 
Company for the purpose 
ing a test case determin«e 
' jurisdiction, if any, the public 
mmission has over the 
state business of the telephone c 
pany. 

When the question was first raise! 
the state Public Service Commission 
said that it could do nothing 
formal complaint and that proba! 
the charge for interstate toll 
was a matter for regulation 
Interstate Commerce Commiss 
The commission, however, 
that it had no jurisdiction 
matter and indicated the 
authorities of Manchester that r 
could be obtained only in the cour 

The telephone company issued 
statement of the reason for the 
vance in rates, basing its argum®?> 
on the ground that it would 
fair” Massachusetts 
users to pay a higher rate from so-ne 
points within the State than two 
points no farther away which hap 
pened to be in some other stafe where 
different rates prevailed for the ino 
ment. So, to be fair to Massachuset' 
telephone users, New Hampshire sub 
scribers must pay, according to the 
telephone company’s «xplanation. 
The company did not indicate 
whether it would have reduced 
had the Massachusetts toll charges 
been lowered to,a basis below New 
Hampshire's instead of raised by 
permission of the Bay State Publi 
Utilities Commission 

No action in regard to rate 
increase for interstate calls will 
taken at present the New Hamp- 
shire Public Service Commission, 
according to William T. Gunnison 
of the commission. The onlv 
bility of a protest from the state 
commission is in case that it finds 
that the intrastate rate increase 
isked by the telephone company is 
not justified. 

We must attend to our own knit- 
ing, Mr. Gunnison said in explain- 
that the matter of interstate 
was entirely under the juris- 
diction of the .IInterstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Gunnison said that 
state commission had hands 
in performing duty of de- 
nz the justification of an increase 
in intrastate rates in New Hampshire, 
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LINES BE PLEDGED 


Chamber Official Cites City’s 
Interest in Proposed Sale 


ge a ED 


without 
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To insure the maintenance of pres 
ent shipping service in and out of 
Boston, Frank S. Davis, Manager of 
the Maritime Association of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, sent 
telegram yesterday to Rear Admiral 
Leigh C. Palmer, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
United States Shipping Board, urging 
that the proposed sale of lines shall 
provide for schedules through this 
port. 

“On behalf of New 
ness organizations,” 
read, “it strongly urged that in 
the interest of the American Mer- 
Chant Marine provision be made for 
the maintenance of adequate Boston 
services in any contracts covering 
sales of American Export Lines,’ 
American Black Diamond Line, 
American Yankee Line, or the Amer- 
ican Republic Line.’ 

Rear Admiral Palmer, according 
to information received here, 
confeg in New York Thursda\ 
regard to the prospective 
Pan-American Lines and 
can Republics Line. Two 
als» been received for the 
Export Lines 


REPORT. REDISCOVERY 
OF BORELLY COMET 


Sta 
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ne 
for telepho 
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by 
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College Observatory 
has received a cable from the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Astronomical Tele- 
grams at Copenhagen announcing 
the rediscovery on Aug. 14 by Dr. A. ine 
Schaumasse, of the observatory at rates 
Nice, France, of the Borelly Comet 
This comet was first discovered in 
L889 at Marseilles, and has a period 
of approximately seven years. if 
was tast rediscovered by Favet 
Nice in 1918. 
The detailed 


The Harvard 


‘ts 
ifs 
at cid} 


observation hy Dr einen 
Schaumasse was ascension 5h. 4m 

declination north 2d. 4m., the 
comet being of the thirteenth magni- 
tude. This return as announced is 
within one degree of the place pre- 

dicted by Dr. Crommelin of the Green. 
wich Observatory. 


GOVERNOR PREPARES 
FOR COAL CONFERENCE 


FAIKBANKS FAMILY REUNION 

Approximately 200 descendants of 
Jonathon Fairbanks from various 
parts of the United States. cathered 
in Dedham, Mass., todav for the an- 
nual reunion of the Fairbanks Fam- 
ily in America Association. The fes- 
tivities were held on the grounds of 
the old Fairbanks homestead, built 
in 1636. James H. Stedman, former 
member of t prison commission of 
Massachusetts, was the principal 
speaker, The reunion in charge 
of Henry Irving Fairbanks, resident 
of the association. 


We Use Paint 
NEVELL N. 
PAINTING 

DECORATING 

P4PER-HANGING 


69 Halsted St Tel. 8226 
EAST ORANGE, 


THE 
EAST ORANGE BANK 
of East Orange, N: J. 

manufactures the dollar 
WE MAKE THEM GRO 
Start a Bank Account 
Main St. and Hollywood Ave. 
BAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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With but one New England Gover- 
nor to hear from, Franklin S. Billings 
of Woodstock. Vt.. Governor Fuller 


Was 


ae ee ———— 


Fred Mason Jr. 
Representing Price & Company 
of 60 Broadway. New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


86 No. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
Tel. Orange 2886 | 


LEBOEUF CO) 


Established 1887 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


East Orange, N. J., 587 Main St. 
Tel. Orange 3602 
Montclair. N. J., 410 Bloomfield Ave 
Tel. Montclair 3379 


SCHROETER-GROTHEER’S. 
Home-Made Candies and 


lce Creams 


Quality and Service Our Motto 


DELIVERY SERVICE 


476 Main Street Tel. Orange 1645 
- KAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE BEST ONLY 
MEATS AND POULTRY 


MAXMILLIAN KUSY & SON 


582 Main St.. East Orange, N. J. 
Tei. Orange 2013 and 2014 


See tae leh feet 


TELFORD ICE COMPANY 
IACOB ARNETH 
EAST ORANGE. N. J. 
$63 Main St. Tel. Orange 5961 


Office and Yard 
532 No Grove St. 
fel Orange 42° 
Dast Urange 
N. J. 


DEZERENS & MEAD 
JEWELERS 


Watch Repairing 
' 463 Central Ave Tel. Orange 57581 


Established 


; CFLORIsT~ 


Flowers and Plants tor 


Al) Occasions 
and Clock 


16-77 Centrai Ave Lei. Urange 1244 
 EBAS'1 URANGE, N. J 


Norbert Bertl 


Diamond 
Expert 


Watchesand 
J ewelry 


Di:tinctive in Quality and Design. 
Fair dealing has won ts the 
Confidence of four genera- 
tions of satisfied patrons. 


46 Syringheld Ave... Newark, N. J. 
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East Orange 
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“The Depa Orangea”’ 


FRANCIS LANG Co. 


The House of Prompt Service A ervice 


| to Vacationers 
Plumbing, Heating, Leaders. 


. : nd used freely by them 
Gutters. Slate Roofing mecha se Tae 


is our MAIL ORDER 
SPECIAL SHOPPER 


573 Main Street lei. Vrange J106 
EAST ORANGE. N J. 


uation as it affects these six states, | 
which is to be held on Friday morn- | 
ing. It is anticipated each New Eng- | 
| by its governor or a personal repre- | 


Gov. John H. Trumbull of Connec- | 


a | 
Gov. Ralph O. Brewster oi | 
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The Little Road 


T WAS a very quiet 


that ran past 


Little Road 
the house where 
Betty and John lived, and on over | 


a hill,-and through a wood and a 


meadow, to the house 
Grandma and Grandpa lived. 
“Stay with the Little 


where 


Road,” 


Mother would say when the children 


for a visit. “and it 


to Grandma's 


out 
take you right 


started 


will 
door.” 


The Little Road knew all sorts of 


secrets, and 
and tro, Betty 
great many of 


One spring 


and John 
them. 


morning they 


in their many trips to 
learned a 


were 


walking through the woodsy part of 
the Little Road when they saw some 


In the 
they 


hidden 
the road. 


violets away 


beside As went 


thicket 
to 


look at them morerclosely, they saw 
something else, a little round some- 


thing made of soft. dry grass. 
on the ground under a 
bush. 

“A nest,” 
branches above 
t hetter. 


John, parting 


rney 


said 


if so 


It was 
spreading 


the 
could see 


With eggs in it,” said Betty, “lit- 


fie. tiny, speckled ones ie 
back to the Little 
quietly 
“Thats a 
Little Road, 
“We will.” said Betty and John. 
On other days they found 
nests Some were in the low 
in the trees but all 


Road 


W ern? 


secret,” whispered 


and others 


Then they 
very 


the 
“Be very still abont it.” 


other 
bushes 
were 


so cleverly hidden that nobody knew 


ut them except the Little 
d the children. 


Then. there was 


ai 
an 


the little 


Roucd 


chip- 


munk with the bright eyes and bushy 


and scolded 


of a 


t 
chattered 


the branches 


that 
from 


tail 
them 


at 
tall 


tree, and that ran along beside them, 


braneh 
last, when 
looking. 


branch to 
At 
not 
in the 


hopping from 
from tree to 
thought they 
popped a 
a dead tree and was out of 
“That's where his family 
wiispered the Little Road. 
At one where the 


tree 
were 

into hole 

sight. 


place, 


an 
he 
he 
trunk of 


lives, 


* 


Little 


Road ran through the meadow, there 
wae a pond with rushes and cat-tals 


erowing in if. It was 
but ob 
pond! 


blinking 
least 


sun, 
the 


the 
At 


they 


old logs in 
eyes lazily 
though, plop! 
water out of sight 
nN 
hoarse croaks 
little ones 
noises. 


Sat oO 
and made 
throats, and 
litrle squeaky 


shore 
their 
made 


very small, 
the secrets there were in that 
There were turtles sitting on 
their 
noise, 
would go into the 
There were frogs, 
the muddy 
in 
that 
When | 


Retty and John crept close, they all 


the water and 


jumped into | 
pushing with 


quickly away, 
long hind legs. 

Al! sorts of birds came to 
and bathe in the pond, and 


swam 
their 


drink 
their 


twitters and carolling filled the air. 


Betty and John counted 
ferent kinds in one day. 
took a drink and flew away: 


seven dif- 
Some just 
others 


went right in and fluttered and spat- 
tered about. scattering bright drops 
everywhere, and then, after getting 
themselves very soppy and wet, flew 


to a near-by bush to shake 
selves and preen their feathers. 
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Schenlev Men s Shop 


Haberdasnery 


Hats 
HECK & GEORGE 


Schenley Apts. 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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{Ew Ith OlnevIne. 
Gailors — 

Hive thithy-one oud Street, 
Pitkslurgh, Ba. 


RHEA’'S 
Whole Wheat Bread 
is Good—for YOU 


Because it is made of choice No. 1 
Dark Northern Wheat, ground 
fresh the day used, and sweetened 
to a nicety with California Orange 
Blossom Honey, bringing out the 
true wheat flavor. 


tanding points de- 
he careful consideration 
hinking public, where a 
grain bread ts needed. 


Better y - 
ter UALITY 
; a R H EA 8 FURST 
441 MArkerT STREET + fi 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Special)- 


meadow stood Grandma’s white cot- 
tage, and the Little Road quickly 
took the children to the white gar- 
den gate and went on its way alone. 

Eetty and John looked back over 
the way they had come. “It is such 
a quiet Little Road,” said Betty. 

“Yes.” agreed John. “You never 
would guess how many things -it 
knows and never telis- 


COMMUNITY HOUSE 
FOR FARM COLLEGE 


Connecticut Churches ° Start 
Construction at Storrs 


—_——$ oe 


STORRS. Conn., Aug. 18 (Speciai) 
—Construction work has heen 
started here on the Storrs Commn- 
nity House, fundse for which w 
raised by the Connecticut Federation 
of Churches. The building is intended 
to augment the social facilities for 
the students at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College and the college com.- 
munity generally. It will cost ap- 
proximately $70,000, and is.to be 
opened next spring. 

Next month the FBederation of 
Churches’ will resume a campaign 
for funds with which to complete the 
building project, of which the com- 
munity house is the first unit. A new 
church building is planned to re- 
place an old church which has stood 
for nearly a century, and has hé- 
come altogether unsuitable for the 
needs of the growing community. 

Inder the law, the State could not 
erect these buildings, although it ap- 
propriates money for an agricultural 
college. Realizing the lack of reli- 
gious and social facilities available 
to the students, the Federation f 


Tp 


qi 
Churches undertook to carry out the 
project. The church will serve all 
denominations alike, and the com- 
munity house will be open to all. 
SPRINGFIELD “¥”" EXPANDS 
SPRINGFIELD. Mass., Aug. 1 
(Special)—Springfield Y. M. C. A 


'will open an Armory Hill branch at 


998 State Street, opposite the Amer- 
ican International College, where a 
z0-room house and large lot with 
shade trees have been acquired for 
the purpose. Plans call for the 
eventual erection of a large building 
on the property. 


TEACHER ADVANCES 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass... Aung. 
F. Herman Fritz has 
signed as head of the English denart- 
ment of the High School of Com- 
merce, where he has heen nine 
years, to become superintendent of 
schools in Ashly, Pa. 
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KUHN & BRO. CO. 


Grocers 


Veats, Fruits, Veretables 
Everything Gaod to Eat 


§100 Centre Ave., East End, Pittsburgh 


Landscaping 


is an exact science. To beautify your 
home grounds, serves not only your own 
artistic nature, but also promotes com- 
munity betterment. 

For ten years we nave specialized i. 
this service to individual home owners. 
large estates. parks and playgrounds. 
No undertaking too large nor too small, 
hence our remarkable success. 


A. W. Smith Co. 


Florists and Landscape Architects 
Keenan Building Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Buescher 
Band Instruments 
and Saxophones 


Paramount, Matin, Gibson, 

Vega and Bacon _Instru- 

ments. Leedy, Ludwig and 

Stone Drums. Barry Fold- 
ings Drums. 


Music for All Instru- 
ments and V oices 


Volkwein Bros. 
632-34 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| Main Entrance to the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid sill ae Ra | meeting with the approval of mem- 
& PP | courts is behind the private arbitra- 


Spokesman Says Native Art Has Progressed as Far as’ PANCOUVE bers, and sromisent men in the 
po. : £ ae ne Sar eae VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 16 (Spe- | Peerless siauiieiin their intention | tion action, although the court may 


) PTs “eee * ae . modernizations is the Spaniard’s in- a 
E ossihl& Along Strictly A ational Lines and stincfive dislike of change. cial Correspondence) — Speaking e 4 h iti of arbi- | Bever be called into action. Likewise, 
s ; of accepting the positions a 
j : a: s here, W. R. Motherwell, Dominion | d th ‘interest in the passage of uniform 
rN : Precious Manuscripts and Editions | trators proffered them. } ao hone” 
Vow Needs Luropean tnfluences reeious : P seal state laws, which would cover intra- 
— ‘tues ae tte : etlieiteabton| Minister of Agriculture, defended Three cities in each state have v" 
- ae —————- | \ In view of its many ecclesiastic } T ¢ the Mack ie King state disputes, has been stimulated 
TI} N ati ! Lil Madrid er ; 7 eee the policy of the Mackenzie NZ. been selected as headquarters for the er Sai Giana eaneicitiaaieand 
| mae S O§ f ( > ; , YV : 
Ry SISLEY HUDDLESTON | te ‘yalional Library, Maar Ce “Federal Administration in encourag-| boards to conduct arbitrations in the | ”- bescran 
PARIS, July 2 Special ( ! a! Madrid Biblioteca Nacional richest in ing the great basic industries of|trade areas contiguous to their! 
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; us} (epecia uh eve He has ee le meee ee pec Vantages and disadvantges of a long tnoology, law and -history. There Canada by reducing the tariff on) cities, each tribunal to consist of 
altogether in Paris, where he has special Correspondence tradition. I' is no mushroom growth. implements of production. He in-| three wholesale grocers and three 
lived for the past 15 years. Al- "ST he c 7; as shed itS way s ‘lv . 4 ing in- | : wae 
ony of Japanese painters has sprung ., ‘er = a we se = MI ST be confessed the average I! has pushee its wa) slowly through ' ] aoe stanced the mining and lumber in-| prokers, for the settlement of any THE 

though he maintains the tradition enlightened foreigner who enters the soils of custom and time. It was from the torch of the Inquisition. | qustries as among those which have disputes that may arise with rela- 
- — - 4 . - a - : ; ae : % : r : ; . on i . } a) Sse a‘ - . 
up at Montparnasse, on the southern | of the Orient, and chiefly paints in a Spanish library for the first |founded in 1711 by Philip V with a| There is a collection of priceless )rofted by a ‘lower tariff. tion to contracts between wholesale Main Line BANKING 
side of Paris. It is estimated. that the Japanese manner, his stvle has time. feels he is inspecting a prison nucteus of S000 hooks collected from manuscripts—the most important of “T recognize,” the Minister con- erocers and éninnave or waienanlieithi INSTIT 
nevertheless been modified to some jy which thousands and thousands.of convents and monasteries. From that:its kind in Spain—dating from the tinued. “that while this is so there urers : UTION 
+e o i e : , , ‘ .: ; , 7 sw . eu °¢ . sh sur e . ‘ . . 
practicing or studying the art of ©Xtent. He does et ee i well-bound books are languishing date to the present day—with a total |eleventh century onward. They are are cértain staple British Columbia! (o.operation on the part of the De- ||| De osits—$7,500,000.00 
painting in the district. fac 7 In a taht ty nce On ae friendlessly under lock and key. of more than a million volumes and beautifully illuminated examples OL farm products upon. which you de-| partment of Commerce with refer- P ’ ’ . 
An interesting statement has heen poses this astonishing “ieee 7 ms Rarely does he find any encourage- pamphlets—-it has suffered many re- the work of Spanish, iem!sh, | sire not a downward but an upward ence to the extension of the estab- 
made on this unexpected develop- It is not that the Japanese have ment of that freedom and intimacy movals and vicissitudes. sometimes ‘French, Italian and German crafts- | revision of the tariff. such as fruit, lishment of commercial arbitration : 
ment of Japanese art in France—for need to learn their métier in Europe, | of contact with the books he is seek- falling into the completest neglect,; Manship. There is. an _ interesting poultry and eggs.” While not prom-| ; rm ne Pc ge torn ne br tenigaar = THE MERION TITLE and 
; ‘ 4 . P ' ' i ] " a 5 +e » 4 i . . ;. “ ' Tata ‘ yr . *« ri ¥ ° . ” et : : r u a y ; 
as may be imagined, the presence of Du Japan does not desire to remain jing. On the contrary he fills up, with its books pitched pell-mel] into collection of autographs, ranging ising that the tariff on these prod- | be given tytn. rh to a statement TRUST CoMPANY 
<0 many Japanese, some! of whom in future entirely Asiatic. forms, doses precious half hours per-'the cellars, going from the Ministry from those of Isabel la Catolica to yers would be increased. Mr. Moth-| ~~ ny Herbert Hoover. Secretary . ‘ 
| : oa x eee ane he » gre hr “ ~ | Cost: > ar ti wote , a made by » secretary 
have attained considerable note, has Futurism in Japan haps and the books are brought to’ of the Marine, among other places, to | Costa. There are sections devoted {tO erwell said that the producers were 08 : Ard 
him one at a time and are distantly the palace of the Duke of Algete. and the fine arts, music and maps. There being helped through certain legis- | R radmore 
arberth Bala-Cynwyd | 
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there must be nearly 200 Japanese 
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had a remarkable  inflihence” on He explained this by pointing to - ; é ° 
Frénch painting-—-by. Kovanagui, a ae 3 Kk é } k supervised—or so he feels—like pris- fin: lly housed,:in 1897, in a noble iS a reading-room for reviews and jative enactments. instancing a vote Bell Telephone Allegheny 9113 

i aD! ‘ ‘ ar ctur okvo where skv- ae inne , i spe. ; eo tation dhe Pan . Rigs mse S05 A, ; , 
‘famous animal painter. Japanese art ine arcastecture’o — *~ oners on parole. The student has building in one of Madrid's principal | periodicals, as well as the grand of $40.000 passed by Parliament to! SARAH REISS 
7 ae ivi ahiamely ancient. and scrapers have replaced the old already discovered at the frontier avenues. Its growth within compara- reading hall. encourage the establishment of pre-. 

ne — oad Fegea 7 ‘e Cubist tuat he has stepped back at ast tively oY : » hae eat | 905 : *ervi ; 7 Tt. sDeendlliines , 
has grown along certain lines which wooden houses, and where Cubist aS Me 3 " lb ‘ay * lea ej tty ely mode rn times ha been great, | In 1909 a Cervantes room Was cooling and dehydrating plants at Mary Elizabeth Hairdressing Salon |f IU D S O N - E S S HK X 
are altogether diffegent from the and -V0 years, ant he becomes only for in 1835,.in spite of the large in- opened. It contains copies from. strategic points in the fruit districts. 
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cir “4 + it te ‘ whnieed ac- ae es é he takes his Seat in the library. He convents ‘and monasteries. it pos- Cervantes’ works, in nearly every Our Specialty Corsets: and Brassieres 

progress ut j s 7 F : OU, largely European in style and the finds himself invaded by the mild gessed only 140.000 volumes language, from a first edition to the Properly Fitted 

‘ding yvani that Japanese , “ee ai 34 leaeeten ’ ; a ? 

tig Bos ai Dr os at parece fashions of Europe are adopted in hordes of the classics. Where are There is nothing verv noteworthy Quijote onward. On the walls are 
me ks aiaes : : = hoth masculine and feminine attire. ahout the organization of the library. interesting modern pictures depict- 
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gene sbeger the natural sciences and the arts? 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NEWS 


Se 


Mr. Spingarn’s Theories 


on 
by ms ae 
Brace 


Fiesays 
Taste, 
Harcourt, 


Creative Criticism. 
Unity of Genius and 
Spingwarn. New York: 
& .Co.- $1.25. : 

FTER 14 years Mr. Spingarn’s 
book is issued in a second edi- 
tion that will come as a nov- 

elty to many, indeed to most, of your 
thinkers on the problems of esthet- 
ics and criticism. It is a book as 
important in the history of American 
criticism as it is small in dimen- 


sions. During the years that have 
gone by since its first appearance it 
has affected, and deeply affected, the 


lnited:’ States. It has given rise to 
more than one erroneous impres- 
sion: to more than one confusion. 
Some of these Mr. Spingarn has cor- 
rected in stray magazine articles; he 
should some day collect them 
issue them, together with his newer 
ideas, in just such a book as the 
present. Such another book would 
do much to bring light—and sweet- 
ness, too—-into more than one of the 
high places of artistic criticism. 

Of the errors, one should be 
scotched for good, and that is the 
so-called Goethe-Carlyle-Croce- Spin- 
garn theory of the drama. “Creative 
(riticism” is the book that gave rise 
to it; because, in the course of his 
address, Spingarn. referred to certain 
stray passages in Goethe and Carlyle. 
As a matter of fact, 


on westhetics.. Later, when 


reinforced .Spingarn’s view. 


Hence the confusion. So, too, 


paid, 


of critics otherwise widely. sep- 


and | 


Spingarn’s | 
theory of the drama appeared some | 
vears. before Croce’s famous work | 
Croce's | 
hook came out. it held passages that | 
Spin- | 
garn’s book was dedicated to Croce | 
as to a friend and to a great thinker. | 
with | 
the theory of the work of art as an| 
independent entity, although here the | 
- debt to Croce is clearer and publicly | 


What Spingarn has done—and his, 
theory is to be discerned in the work | 


7 land all our art forms, and set the 


result up as a norm to be adhered 
to, is to slay the creative life. 

The two main contending forces 
in the history of art have been the 
same, Spingarn shows, from the 
earliest times down to the present. 
Whatever the names under which 
they have fought, the theories have 
been alike: that of enjoyment pri- 
marily as against that, primarily, of 
judgment. Now art is to be, in a 
large sense, enjoyed rather than 
judged. The person who finds his 
enjoyment, so to speak, in judging, 
is the one who is fond of rules and 


currents of alleritical thought n Oe freaking’ The mathelilans om Te 
Other hand, finds no evidence of fixity 
in artistic standards. Each work be- 
/comes a law unto itself, containing 
within itself the only standards by 


which properly it may be evaluated. 
Where, after all, is the advantage of 
proclaiming this man greater than 
that, when each man has something 
peculiarly his own to say—something 
that could not have been said by 
any other? 

The theory of the identity of genius 
and taste means, in simple language, 
that the true appreciator of a work 
of art re-creates it in himself at the 
moment of appreciation. He lives it 
as he refashions it under the infiu- 
enc> of the creator. That is, par 
excellence, ‘he truly creative func- 
tion of the critic, and herein lies the 
secret ot Mr. Spingarn’s “Creative 
Criticism.” 

In excluding sociology, technique 
and other such considerations from 
criticism, Mr. Spingarn does not 
mean to deny their validity in their 


own spheres; he refuses, however, 
to call by the name of criticism a 
sociological treatise built upon a 
work of art as the foundation. So, 
too, in the matter of the drama he 
avoids that confusion between the 
stage as a producing medium and the 
drama asa personal utterance which 
has been responsible for much 
muddy thinking in dramatic criti- 
cism. 

A word as to his style. Croce’s 
view, succinctly put, is that art is 


successful expression and that, con-. 


versely, all true expression is art. 
His own Italian style is by no means 
always clear, despite his theories. 
Spingarn’s English, on the other 
hand, is one of the most harmonious, 
clear and expressive mediums em- 
ployed by any living critic. In terms 
of the ancients. he is rather the Aris- 
totelean than the Horatian. “Crea- 
tive Criticism,” in short, is one of 
the epoch-making books in the his- 
tory of American criticism. 


“All the King Did Was to Issue Proclamations’”’ 


An Anthology of 
British History 


The Great Historians. An Anthology 
of British History Arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, by Kenneth~-Bell and 
Gladys M. Morgan. London: Christo- 
phers. 7s. 64. 


360 pages does, on a quite small 

scale and in a quite restricted 
fashion, for the England ofthe Chris- 
tian era what that enormous and 
much advertised compilation, “The 
Historians’ History of the World,” 
set out to do, more or less exhaus- 
tively, for the entire annals of man- 
kind. It gives us first a series of de- 
tached glimpses of English history 
from the time of the Romans to that 
of the Tudors, beginning with Gib- 
bon and J. R. Green and York Powell 
and continuing with Freeman, Car- 
lyle, Stubbs and half a dozen others, 
among them two Frenchmen, Miche- 
let and Augustin Thierry. Part II of 
the book is devoted to the Tudors, 
Part III to the Stuarts, and Part IV, 
the longest section, to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 


As is pointed out in a brief intro- 
duction, the historians drawn upon 
fajl into three main groups. The first 
contains Gibbon and Ranke, “the 
two founders of modern history- 
writing,” both of them remarkable 
for their freedom from undue pa- 
triotic bias, both of them, as it were, 
“citizens of Europe” surveying the 
affairs of humanity with a detach- 
ment and philosophical calmness 
rare in later days. The second com- 
prise those of Ranke'’s contempora- 
ries and successors on whom fell the 
impact of the French Revolution, 
Michelet and Macaulay conspicious 
among them. The third group is 
made up of men of the last two or 
three generations, most of them 
members of the so-called “scientific 
s¢hool,” like Gardiner and Maitland. 

But many of the most attractive 
pages af® taken from the works of 
writers not so easily classified, from 
Taine and Walter Bagehot, and Lord 
Morley and Andrew Lang; -while 
Lord Acton, from whose “Lectures 


T HIS very interesting volume of 


mirers have always regretted that his 
best work.was unknown to the gen- 
eral public. Lord Morley, for one, 
would have applauded Mr. Bell and 
Miss Morgan for thus bringing his 
revered friend before the attention 
of a new and wide audience. 


There are, of course, big gaps in 
the book. It does not pretend to cov- 
er, however superficially, the whole 
course of English history. For one 
reason or another many important 
and striking episodes and incidents 
are left entirely untouched. There is 
no allusion to the Wars of the Roses, 
for instance, or to the Indian Mu- 
tiny. It is merely a book to be dipped 
into, an appetizer to send us to other 
books. As the editors say themselves, 
every reader who is impélled by their 
little volume “to turn to the shelves’ 
of a library” will have paid them the 
compliment of understanding their 


purpose. 


The Sirens: , of 
Binyon. London: Macmillan & 
5s. 


T 


Binyon. 


An Idealist’s Tarantella 


An Ode, b 


exulting soul, the song 
rudent mortals fear, 


Sirens. 


Laurence 
Co. Ltd. 


HE Sirens are the beautiful, 
unattainable things that draw 
us beyond ourselves, says Mr. 
They give incentive to @ 
better life, and man’s unending quest 
of them, thou~h sorrowful with hard- 
ship and with half-success, is good. 
Hymn the lost, who never 
Found, but kept high heart to steer 
Onward toward the mark they meant, 
Sailing out of sight of land. 
Wall not them, nor lost endeavor, 
For they heard what tranced the ear, 
Filled the 
Pale and 
Song of those who, out of Time. 
Lg the heights the immortals climb, 
“he 
The poem, a lengthy ode, appears 


Man the Worker 


Reproduced From 


“The Story of Man's Work,’ 


Geraid W. Johnson (Milton Baich) 


by Willlam R. Hayward and 


Book Reviews in Brief 


Principles of British Constitutional 
Law, by Cecil S. Emden (London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) contains a 
concise analysis of the present ac- 
tivities and inter-relations of the Ex- 
ecutive, the Legisla‘ure and the Ju- 
diciary of Great Britain. It discusses 


ple, how the Legislature in England 
originated as a check on an absolute | 
Executive; and after a period of pre- | 
dominance in government, has be-| 
come again a check, but on an Execu- | 
tive whose authority is derived from, | 
and depends upon, the will of the. 


to be a protest against contemporary 
modes of living which unduly em- 
phasize the material. E. A, Robin- 
son’s recent “Dionysus in Doubt” is 
comparable to this poem in subject 
or trend; and, in fact, it is noticeable 
that poets are beginning to write 
pleas for a revaluation of the ele- 
ments of human concern. Thus 
again the poet becomes teacher and 
prophet in the frankest manner. 

O world where no possession is of men’s, 
Where the will rages not with fever to 


ecstasy 
Differing wills, or warp another life to its 


use, 
But each lives in the light of its own 
, aor 


Be still’ Wash out this dull roar from 
the ear 

That ewe Time;. be emptied the hot 
rain 


a 
Of clamorous, intricately-teasing toil, 


Let spiritual Silence brim again 

The mind's well to a mirror virgin-clear: 

All these invented cares smooth and un- 
coll, 

In this field of more or less ethical 
poetry Mr. Binyon’s “The Sirens” 
lead in exalted idealism. Probably 
the poet never sings <o surely as 
when he wings to the far country 
of What-might-be. 

Probably the short lyric~—which 


has had about all the stage in recent 
years—with its specific emphasis and 


motifs, is not so :.mpressive or near 


to the heart as is the soberer ode, 


which tries to show us the bounds of 


chaos and of cosmos. One may men- 
tion the following passage as exem- 


plifying the moving, spontaneous elo- 


quence of the idealist on his own 


ground: 


Spirit of Man, dear spirit, sore opprest 

With self-estrangement, and mfis-choos- 
ing will, 

And all satiety of gainful skil!,— 

Possession that was never yet pos- 
sessed ,— 

You that have been so great a lover, 
giving 

In innocency all for sacrifice: 

Whom neither Time nor earth's regions 
suffice— 

too are sought still 

dream is living. 


where your 


You 


Over the secret oceans of uncharted mind 


Who knows what voyagers, what sails 


“re, a ee 


invisibly 

Press on, for all the lost, the foundered 
hopes untrue? 

Who knows, through ignorant mists and 
storm upon that sea 

What Lover, what unweariable Adven- 
turer, 

Makes still his quest of you? 


Mr. Binyon has done a variety of 
writing, but scarcely has he given 
pen more successfully to his best sel 


than here, where he has captured the 
‘fair sunshine of his vision. Surely, 


people. It traces the ripening of pop- | 
ular influence into legal authority. | 
“Two hundred years ago in this | 
country,” it says, “those of the people | 
possessing the franchise merely in- | 
fluenced the Legislature ‘yy casting | 
their votes. Now-a-days the en-| 
larged electorate also exerts a con- | 
stant influence on both the Executive | 
jg |} and the Legislature through public | 
} | opinion.” It analyzes a number of 
] | judicial pronouncements and deduces 


functions now exercised and changes 
in operation. It explains, for exam- 


on Modern History” there is a strik- 
ing extract, occupies a place by him- 
self. Lord Acton, indeed, had so lit- 


Reproduced From “The Sly Giraffe,” by Lee Wilson Dodd (Dutton) tle tolerance for what he condemned| |; — -S——S—S—™=CS~=—=t~S 
* as “literary history” that itis with | Pi Recommended for 


ie some compunction that the editors Summer Reading i 
ii 


Some Burroughs l_etters have included him in their team.| }) seb ‘ 


In a sense, they admit, their “volume | fF st 
i Survey of International Affairs, |) 
! 
warblers are simply distracting, and | 


arated by trait and personality—is | 
to center the emphasis upon the in- | 
tuitive origins of art. All art is| 
lyric: and that is the only sense in| 
which he recognizes the word. It | 
is the perfect, or the perfected, ex- | 
pression of personality. | 

Criticism, then, must perform a 
vast house-cleaning. It must rid it- 
self of such extraneous considera- | 
tions as sociology, fixed rules, as- 
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seems almost an insult to his mem-| |, 1920-1998, »y Arnold J. Toynbee | 
ory.” It seems certain that he would | (Oxford, $9). P 
not much have relished appearing | Labor Eeonomles. by Solomon 


John Burroughs and JLudella Peck./tg her in his letters. It was the 


signment of rank, technical flum- 
mery. Beauty becomes, literally, as 
Icmerson phrased it, “its own excuse 
for being.” It is to be sought in the 
individual work itself, even 
from any other work by the same 
author. There is no standard form 
of the “tragic” or of the “comic”; 


what there is, is a writer of comedy | 
another | 


called’ Shakespeare, and 
called Moliére. The direction, in 
other words, is from the abstract to 
the concrete. Thus, according to Mr. 
Spingarn, there are really no two 
lines of iambic pentameter that are 
alike. 
its own life as an expression of its 
creator. 
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apart | 


Each has its own being, lives | 
ate regard, a sort of spiritual com- 
To codify all our meters'radeship, which he freely expressed | 

‘Fa NE RONEN — ———--— — —— _ _versy, especially against those whom 


New York: liaiold Vinal. 
contains 


HIS dainty volume 
letters which passed between 
the philosopher-naturalist and 


a professor at Smith College. How 


responsive a finely drawn tempera- 
iment 


may be to a kindred nature 
which really understands one’s 
heart and aims is perfectly exem- 
plified in this vastly interesting cor- 
respondence covering a period of 
more than a quatfter of a century. 


Miss Peck’s keen sympathy and un- 
derstanding heart called forth from 


Burroughs. a tender, even affection- 
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_Labor’s Place in America 


Economics, by Solomon Blum, 


Henry Holt & Co. 
of 


Labor 
New York: 


T HE 
futed by time is both large and 


distinguished. Society, in the main, 
no longer follows the “laissez-faire” 
program of unrestricted competition 
for wealth. People no longer believe 
that poverty is a necessary concomi- 
tant to wealth, or that trade unions 
are a menace. These false prophets 


rf 
21. 


company economists 


fashioned attractive systems for hu- | 


man thought to follow, but human 
thought flowed some other way. 
John Stuart Mill, wiser in his gen- 
eration, mistrusted systems. “If I 
am asked,” he wrote, “what system 
of political philosophy I substituted 


for that which as a philosophy | have | 


abandoned, I answer: No. system, 


only a conviction that the true sys- | 


tem was something much more com- 


viously an idea of.’ Mill's political 
economy, full as it is of doubtings 
and inconsistencies, is studied today, 
while the finely perfected schemes of 
Adam Smith and Mill the elder have 
merely historical interest. 
A Human Economie Unit 

For all this, modern economists 
are often loath to sacrifice their de- 
vyotion to formulas. On all sides we 


see heroic attempts to harness hu- | 
ready to disarm labor in disputes. 


man progress to some neatly 
rounded system. Professor Blum, 
“however, to his credit, offers a bold 
front against this 
tion.” His economic unit 
wealth-producing automaton, but a 
human being, whose trend 
thought cannot be expected to con- 
form, for any prolonged period, to 
the chartings‘of facts and figures. 
In suca a study, he says, “certitude 
would be an-impertinence.” 

Labor i; by no means the easiest 
branch of economics to grapple with 
not only because of the exception | 
care needed to avoid the appearance 
of partiality—a difficulty which .Pro- 
fessor Blum overcomes by raising 
the plane of discussion above the in- 
_ cidents of contemporary controversy 

but also because labor economics 
in America is for the present sor *°- 

what hackward and confused. 
ain and most European countries 
have labor legislation based on 
proper theoretical foundations that 
establishes the place of labor in the 
community. America possesses no 
such code. There are states in the 
\'nion where the legal status of labor 
is still in the good old days of lais- 
sez-faire. British labor laws. whi h 
allow unions the widest latitude in 
disputes, have no equivalent in the 
lnited States, where the enterprising 
union is liable-to find its ambitions 
curbed by the injunction of ihe 
courts, : 

.“Social legislation,” says the au- 


whose ~doctrines have been re- | 


_ cially we have been imitative. 
|The truth is, we, as a people, have 


“over-simplifica- | 
is not aj 


Brit-- 
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‘thor, “has never made the dramatic | 
ters. 


appeal to our people that it has to 
others. Modification of contractual 
rights in the interest 


While we 
have been creative mechanically, so- 
Jabor 


not developed an adequate 


code because we do not sufficiently /munion with Whitman's spirit during 


'the last few months 


desire it.” 
America’s main consideration has 
been freedom for competitive pion- 


_eering, and intensive development of 
| business, to both of which the claims 


of labor have been considered prej!i- 


| dicial. Hence labor legislation “is 
| still.considered by many outside the | 
aC- | 

| nature. 
In Britain, where the opening of | 
‘the industrial era found labor crowd- 
plete and many-sided than I had pre- | 


pale of governmental 


tivity.” 


proper 


ed together in the northwest in 


wretched conditions, the crisis came 


quickly, and society began to exert 


jtself for self-protection against reck- 


less private enterprise. But Amer- 
ica’s vast size and resources have al- 


lowed the widest liberty to private 
'enterprise, leaving organized labor 


fully occupied in a fight for exist- 


ence. The law courts, backed by the 
theory that business is property and 


must be protected, have usually been 


Political and Economie Rights 

To the argument -that the worker 
enjoys his full share of political 
equality, Professor Blum points out 


i that political equality may be worth- 
0 


less when there is serious economic 
inequality. “Necessitous men,” as a 
British jurist has said, “are not, 
truly speaking, free men, but to an- 
swer a present exigency, will submit 
to any terms which the crafty may 
impose upon them.” The author be- 
lieves that considerations of social 
utility, which weigh more and more 
with the body of the Nation, will 
presently modify labor’s unfavorable 
position, some progress having al- 
ready been made in that direction, 
such as measures for limitation of 
hours of labor, regulation of working 
conditions for women and children, 
and provision of certain forms of so- 
cial insurance. 

Protessor Blum presents his sub- 
ject in its legal and social aspects 
with admirable clearness and a keen 
appreciation of the higher issues at 
stake. His study, otherwise, provides 
a compendium of information on ail 
things touching the labor phase cf 
economics which makes it an .un- 
usually interesting and valuable 
work of reference. 
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ihe classed as 
ihe 
'withal timid. 
| One can glean much information | 
‘regarding the joys and sorrows of| 
the naturalist’s life from these let-| 
remarkable | 
degree revelatory of his innermost. 


of labor has | 
been of slower growth here than in| 


_otber industrial nations, | good grey poet, 
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kind of platonic friendship which 
not infrequently has _ stimulated 
great intellects to their highest ef- 
forts. Both were deeply interested 
in the ultimate {problems of life, and 
both realized their inability to solve 
them. 

In a letter to President Burton of 
Smith College, telling of regret at 
his inability to attend the funeral 
service of Professor Peck, Mr. Bur- 
roughs says, “She was a_ wistful, 
penetrating, affectionate soul with 
a keen intellect. I had few as sym- 
pathetic readers and no- wiser 
critic.” While he sometimes dealt 
rough blows in the heat of contro- 


yet 
and 


“nature fakers,” 


was extremely sensitive 


They are to a 
thoughts. 

Burroughs’ love for Whitman, “the 
’ appears in vivid 
colors in a letter from West Park 


_| under date of April 26, 1892. At the 
close of a period when he had been 


writing much about Whitman, he 
says, “I have been in such close com- 


that his 
loss takes deeper hold on me than it 
otherwise would. In some 


moods I lean strongly upon my-great 
| friend and find comfort in his uncon- 
querable belief in immortality.” 


As one would anticipate, the out- 
standing feature of these letters is 
the naturalist’s intense love of 
It absorbed his mentality, 
at times, it seems, to the exclusion 
of all else; and it was never absent, 
however deeply buried it may have 
been under the cares of his vineyard 
and the work of authorship. 

In closing an April letter, h¢e 
writes, “What superb days we are 
having.” “Do the birds sing any for 
you this Spring?” And yet again in 
closing a letter from Rangeley 
Lakes, where he had been thrilled 
with his experience, he writes,- “I 
notice that both the robin and the 
song sparrow sing a little differently 
here—a wilder strain—than on the 
Hudson.” 

In writing of his laborious work in 
the vineyard after 30 tons of grapes 
had been shipped away, he tells in 
detail of an experience with a Caro- 
lina wren which reminded him poiga- 
antly of his gala days in Washine- 


ton during his young manhood. His. 
experiences there were so indelibly 


impressed that they never ceased to 
influnce his later years, He found in 
nature that which paralleled, to a 
great degree, human experience. 
“Well, my dear friend,” he writes, 
“spring has come again. I hope it 
may come to our hearts and make 
them bud afresh, make our friend- 
ship put out new shoots and flowers. 
I trust it may lighten your cares and 
brighten your days.” 

How completely Miss Peck re- 
sponded to his intense love of nature 
is manifest in her letters. “I saw the 
water wagtail a day or two ago,” she 
writes, “and heard him sing. The 
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if my ‘vineyard’ does not suffer, it is) 


by special grace.” And, again, “I 
can fancy the Season as 
little bells all day yesterday. I was 
glad too, and wanted to add my par- 
ticular note of rejoicing to the 
general chorus.” 

The friends of Burroughs will be 
grateful for this series of letters, 
as will the admirers of Miss Peck. 
For, after all, the most accurate por- 
trayal of character is found in such 
intimate correspondence, 
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The literature of the Middle Western 
Frontier, by Ralph Leslie Lusk. Two 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $7.50. 

OLUME I of this formidable 
work considers the cultural be- 


. ginnings of the region under 


minute examination; the books of 


‘travel written round it; the newspa- | 
pers and magazines founded in it; the. 


writings that sprang 
the textbooks written 


controversial 
up within it; 


‘for its institutions of education, and, 
finally, the fiction, poetry and drama 


that have come out of ft. 

Volume II consists almost entire- 
ly of a massive bibliography. / 

Professor Lusk, on the very face 
of it, has performed a labor of in- 
vestigation that deserves nothing 
less than the qualification masto- 
donic. His books must 
straightway one of the chief sources 
for all later investigators into the 
creative life of this particular re- 
gion. 


Woven into his study inevitably is | 


the 
In- 


much of the early history of 
American west—the tale of the 


dians and the pioneers, of travelers | . 
and emigrants, of the first steps in| “Carlyle on Cromwell and Others,” 
the | 
early ballads that rose in the rough- | 
(Kegan Paul) was reviewed in the 


education and: expression, of 


and-ready fashion of the surround- 
ings themselves. To look here 


Yet, to the student, the 


est that attaches to all origins. 


The close of the pioneer period is | 
set at 1840; up to that time, what an | 


engaging confusion of effort and ac- 
complishment! From the first 
west labored under the disadvantage 


were some terrestrial paradise, often 
by persons who had never enjoyed on 
the spot the mythical excellencies 
that they sang. Listen, for example, 
whose “aristocratic na- 
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ture.” comments Lusk, “would have 
revolted at the squalor of frontier 


slumpbers, 
And cheerfulness the handmaid of their 
toil; 
Nor yet too many nor too few their 
numbers: 
Corruption could not make their hearts 
her soll; 
The lust which = stings, 
which encumbers, 
With the free foresters divide no spoil; 
Serene, not sullen, were the solitudes 
Of this unsighing people of the woods, 


What more natural than that the 
sort of thing which this typifies 
should lead to a reaction quite as 
exaggerated? Thus the so-called 


the splendor 


to stain the name of the region with 
The 


of course, 
They are 
serve 


These books are not, 


policy. 


than a machine; 


practice: the editor 


thought 


'prophet’s 
| sioned, but not cynical. With the high 
‘heroic majesty of a Greek epic, we 


It is a volume 


who 


correctly | mart—that 


‘nance over the lives of their conceiv- 


4 | trom them the scope of the law-mak- he has not reached before an equal 


ing powers, as well as those of in- 
terpretation acquired by the Judici- 
ary through the changing of public | 
Its language is simple and it | 
explains legal intricacies with clear- 
iness and simplicity. 
that students of constitutional law 
should both read and possess. 


A Manual of Style (Chicago: Uni-|lyric color. “The Sirens” is signifi- 
versity of Chicago Press, $3), is pri- cant in theme and delightful in its 
marily a codification of the typo-/figurative makeup. It is masterfully 
graphical rules of the University of | done 
Chicago Press, but it merits the at- there is no evident blemish upon the 
tention of all concerned with correct | features of a very fair thing. If the 
usage—‘style” in the printed word.|argument of the poem be hazy at 
The compositor who would be more 
the proof reader 
who would not guess but know the 
correct 
would take full advantage of form in 
conveying meaning; the writer who 
would have his 
transcribed—each can find practical 
aid here. Even those concerned with ers. 
the reading rather than the making | Binyon: 
of books may discover much of inter- | 
est in the volume. 
not only how largely, but (in some de- 
tail) just how good printing contrib-| 
utes to good reading. One-third of; In the words of Emerson this would 
the book is devoted to unusually! be: “Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
beautiful reproductions of type speci-| The world needs to be told the same 
mens in graduated sizes. 


pitch of fire. Ecstatic to the point of 
‘rhapsody is this poem, as it glows 
‘now with the lilting notes of joy, now 


darkens with the minor of sorrow. 
There is the weightiness of the 
voice —austere,  disillu- 


have the intimate, intense flashes of 


in versification too, so that 


points, we can readily forgive the 
fault and enjoy the fervor of what 
is best called an idealist’s tarantella 
—a slightly wild yet a lovely thing. 
So one more poet of note has come 
forth against the lovd wheels of the 
is, against their domi- 


Love the right thing, says Mr. 


| Weep for our loves, our loves that we our- 
They may learn) 


: selves have slain. 
The powers of loveliness that we have 
left forlorn, 


| thing every generation. 
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fromm infancy to childhood. 
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weer of conduct and character come with the growth - 


Beginning with his earliest fairy tales, the child com- 
mences to see in his stories, quite without any drawing of morals, 
what qualities are splendid and noble, what qualities are base 
and ignoble, and for the very reason that the tale does entertain 
him, does interest him so intensely, the impression left by the 
story is far more lasting and permanent than any sermon that 
could be preached on the subject. 


How immensely important then to solicit his admiration and 
sympathy for those qualities which are truly fine, and never to 


confuse his standards by holdin 
dishonesty, cunning, deceit, an 


up for his approval trickery, 
the rest of the train of evil. 
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In advance of the regular annual meeting of 
the League of Nations at Geneva next month, 
be there begins in Stock- 


eas holm another gathering 
| A Church of representatives from 
League ~ 


thifty-five nations, the 
| Universal Conference on 
of | Christian Life and Work, 
Nations |} to which Protestant 
4 churches of the world 
have sent official dele- 
gates. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
there were held a number of such international 
meetings, and the fact that it has been possible 
' to renew the practice so soon after the closing 
of the World War is, like the holding of various 
political conferences, a cheering promise of a 
better state of international relationship. 

The questions to be discussed by the Stock- 
holm meeting are in many respects similar to 
those before the League at Geneva. The de- 
tails of the programs differ, the point of view 
and method of approach may vary, but the 
essential objectives are the same—the main- 
tenance-of peace. And it is also noteworthy 
that while many of the church gatherings in 
the Middle Ages were lost in futile debates on 
abstract theological problems, the delegates 
at Stockholm are to address themselves to such 
practical questions of the day as “The Church 
and International Relations.” ‘‘The Church and 
Social and Moral Problems,” “The Church and 
Economic and Industrial Problems,” ‘The 
Chureh and Christian Education,” etc., all of 


which have been the objects of exhaustive pre-. 


liminary studies, of which reports will be 
brought before the conference as bases of dis- 
cussion. ; 

Of the two meetings it is possible that the 
church conference may have the wider and 
deeper effect, for while the politicians, as a 
rule, follow and by their decisions consolidate 
public sentiment, the men of the church have 
always been more of the pioneering tvpe and 
spirit. They stand in the position of educators 
of the public and creators of the opinions which 
later express themselves in political contacts. 
Thus the course that the delegates of Stock- 
‘holm decide to take for their common pursuit 
will in time have decisive effect on what the 
Official representatives at Geneva may be able 
to accomplish. 

However, the delegates meeting at Stock- 
holm are not exclusively members of the clergy. 
There are enough laymen with political stand- 
-ing and influence to form a subsidiary League 
of Nations right there. There are four main 
sections: the European. Protestant churches, 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the United States 
of America, groupings which in time may be 
copied by the League of Nations itself. Lord 
Cecil of England was to have spoken, but 
having been appointed an_ official British 
delegate to the League of Nations, he must go 
to Geneva. Lord Parmoor will be there, and 
so will the Scottish Labor leader, James Brown, 
a member of Pariiament:. Prof. George Adams 
smith; the Bishops of Lichfield, Bombay and 
York, and the Deans of Manchester and Canter- 
bury. The>French will send Prof. Camille 
Jullian; a member of the French Academy: 
General Witt-Guizot; the Alsatian Deputy, 
Scheer, and Counselor J. Dumas of the Court 
of Appeals, while the German spokesman out- 
side of the Bishops of Dresden and Kiel will be 
ex-Chancellor Walther Simon,- head of the 
supreme Court and recently temporarily Presi- 
dent of the German Republic,and if Hans Luther, 
the Chancellor, himself is prevented by political 
complications from appearing, his address on 
the “Church and International Relations” will 
be read by someone else. Among the Swedish 
speakers will be the King, Gustaf V; his brother, 
Prince Karl; Selma Lagerlof, and the Arch- 
bishop, Nathan Sdderblom, who ‘‘conceived the 
necessity of'such a meeting even while the war 
was raging,’ to quote the American bishop, 
Charles H. Brent of Buffalo, who will be one of 
the American representatives. 

When leaders. of that stamp and quality get 
together, their decisions and conclusions are 
bound to have wide effect, even though they 
are not legally binding on the nations they 
represent. 


The problem of welding together in the United 
states groups of people made diverse by differ- 
ing languages and roots 
f : ‘ ~)): running back often into 
Community unfriendly Old World na- 
Fusihg | tionalities, so that they 
| D 7 Shall have some sem- 
Wespite blance of homogeneity 
Obstacles 
| ae 


and gradually get into 
step with American Cciv- 
illization and progress, is 
an intricate and difficult one. Differing methods 
are being tried in many places, depending on 
varieties in the thoughts of those who devise 
them, andedivergent conditions and obstacles 
that must be overcome in separated localities. 
From time to time in the public prints there are 
reports of successes in this direction, achieved 
sometimes against peculiar and baffling odds. 

Probably no more remarkable case of this 
kind has been revealed than one in which a 
community has been organized and is function- 
ing to the great advantage of its members and 
of the wider. environment in whichVit is placed 
in a situation where it would seem at first glance 
that the welding process would be impossible. 
_ This example is worth examining for its inherent 
Interest and for the encouragement its success 
supplies to other similar undertakings in diffi- 
cult places. 

That such a work should be accomplished 
in New York City is not a bit surprising, but 
that it has been done in the lower tip of Man- 
hattan, that district below the City Hall called 
Wall Street, which houses during the driving 
daytime 800,000 workers in finance, trade and 
the clerical end of commerce, and by night is 
visualized only as deserted mountains of steel 
and concrete with intervening cahions of stone, 
steel, brick and mortar, is indeed amazing. Yet 
it has been done. 
| This huge fortress of money and trade, when 
‘abandoned at night by its great army of work- 
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‘now made almost an economic necessity. 


ers, is held through the dark hours by a gar- 
rison of 10,000, whose homes are in tenements 
scattered among the skyscrapers and chiefly on 
their river-front fringes. In this skeleton force 
are the 3731 women and 2651 men who, work- 
ing in shifts, clean, and dust, and sweep, and 
otherwise care for the banks and myriad offices 
that fill the star-hitting buildings. There are 
1400 families thus employed. They comprise 
a polyglot community of twenty-three nationali- 
ties. The work of fusing this heretogeneous 
mass into some form of homogeneous life was 
begun ten years ago. It is probably today the 
most closely knit community in the whole big 
city. 

The work has been financed by 1000 corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals under the name of 
the Bowling Green Neighborhood Association. 
It has a four-story house on West Street for 
headquarters, a $500,000 playground on the 
river front covering nine city lots, twenty-five 
flourishing orchestras and clubs for young folk, 
nine social and political clubs and lodges for 
grown-ups, and educational classes and commu- 
nity services of various kinds. Irish pioneers 
were in the movement at the start, and they 
have been joined by Austrians, Syrians and 
3jreeks. These four nationalities head the cen- 
sus of this big village, whose inhabitants include 
also Slavs, Turks, Armenians, Serbs, Ruma- 
nians, Scandinavians and others. 

At first interpreters were needed in the work 
of the association, but now the younger mem- 
bers have taken their places and the whole vil- 
lage uses a common language, English. Anyone 
who remembers the streets of down-town New 
York at night, and especially the river fronts, 
twenty and thirty years ago, and has seen the 
contrast they now afford, will appreciate the 
remarkable achievement of the Bowling Green 
Association in this one outward aspect. It is 
doubtful if more real ‘‘Americanization” has 
been accomplished anywhere than in that-diffi- 
cult territory. 

If such a variegated conglomeration of fami- 
lies, separated and kept apart by unusually 
strong barriers and with scarcely any visible 
points of natural contact, can be gathered into 
a friendly, neighborly, co-operating community 
of Americans, it looks as if the end so much 
desired could be reached anywhere. It was done 
in this Wall Street village by a persistent, kindly 
use of good will and understanding, out of which 
grew an increased harvest of these qualities 
without which no communities can be formed 
and no civilization can grow, but with which any 
goal of peace and harmony can be reached. 


Still the conquest of mankind in subjugating 
the natural forces goes on, urged by indomitable 
determination to make 

} the last of these a slave 

Harnessing in perpetuity. The cen- 
: turies have recorded 
the Tides progress in this domina- 
y tion. In succession, one 
of i undy | after another, fire, steam, 
Ria 4 electricity, the attenu- 

ated spark which carries 
the human voice across the seas, have yielded 
and become willing and tractable servants. But 
one great dream of the ages has not been real- 
ized. This is the hope that even the tides may 
be tamed and their tremendous wasted power 
made to turn the wheels of industry, warm and 
light the homes of millions, and thus conserve 
or render next to valueless the 
deposits upon which dependence is now placed. 

Encouraged by the success of what were once 
regarded as insurmountable undertakings along 
this line, engineers have declared the feasibility, 
by methods which have been proved practical, 
of developing, at points where conditions are 
favorable, an almost unlimited volume of energy 
from these shifting ocean currents. Definite 
proposals have been made to demonstrate this 
claim in the Bay of Fundy, just off the coast 
of the State of Maine at Eastport. The promoter 
of this project is Dexter P. Cooper, who was 
associated with his brother, Hugh L. Cooper, in 
the successful effort to harness Niagara Falls, 
and in the building of the great hydroelectric 
power plant at Keokuk, Ia., on the Mississippi 
River. : y) 

Such an indorsement of the plan to harness 
and utilize the Fundy tides removes the enter- 
prise from the realm of speculation. It is prom- 
ised that with an outlay of. approximately 

75,000,000 there can be generated and distrib- 


ay 
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uted energy representing from 500,000 to 700,- 


000 horsepower perpetually. This, it is ex- 
plained, is twice the power which it is proposed 
to generate at Muscle Shoals. At its session last 
winter the Maine Legislature considered the 
proposal to grant a charter authorizing a cor- 
poration to be later formed to proceed with 
this development. But as the project was one 
which combined the proposal to market a part 
of the power thus developed in sections outside 
the State, it was deemed prudent to submit the 
plan to the people for their decision. It is an- 
nounced that Gov. Ralph O. Brewster, the pres- 
ent Chief Executive, has given his sanction to 
the plan, pending the result of the popular ref- 
erendum, which will take place on Sept. 14, less 
than a month hence. 

The thought of the people in countries other 
than the United States is turning to the possi- 
bility of similar development. England is con- 
ducting extensive experiments at the mouth of 
the Severn. France also is investigating possible 
sources of power at the mouths of her rivers. 
What might not have been an economic possi- 
bility a century, or even a half century, ago, is 
The 
use of power, whether generated by coal or fuel 
oils, is more general now than at any previous 
time. And with the increased use of power there 
has come an era of high coal prices, coupled 
with what is felt to be the uncertainty of a con- 
tinuous petroleum supply. Then, too, it has been 
only within recent years, comparatively, that the 
possibility of transmitting hydroelectric power 
long distances without considerable loss was 
proved. The market for the horsepower from 
the tides of Fundy may be a thousand miles 
inland. The possibilities of the plan are too 
great to be easily estimated, or even compre- 
hended. 

Maine, it would seem, has much to gain and 
nothing to lose by the carrying out of this great 
development project. The initial investment will 


be in the neighborhood of $75,000,000 or more, 


mineral fuel | 


and much of this will be paid to workmen and 
for materials which the quarries and factories 
of the State will supply. 

On the Rance River at St. Malo, in France, 
on the Severn at its mouth, in England, and in 
the Bav of Fundy between Maine and New 


Brunswick, the tides run higher than at any | 


other point in the world, the range being the 
highest in the latter place. By range is meant 
the vertical measure from the higbest mark 
reached at flood to the lowest mark at ebb of 
consecutive tides. There, in ceaseless undula- 
tions, the ocean offers its tireless energy as a 
constructive force to be utilized for the comfort, 
happiness and well-being of mankind. It is in 
testimony of appreciation of this that it is now 
proposed to reach out and make practical use 
of this kindly and generous gift. Man’s domin- 


jon embraces the sea, as well as the éarth and 


all things therein. 
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~ Intercommunication between peoples has been 


rapidly developed during the past generation, 
and there are many who 
see in the’ increasing’ 
facilities of travel the 
possibility of better un- 
derstandings, happier ap- 
preciations, and warmer 
relations. There is, there- 
fore, a special interest 
in the announcement 
that the French are contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a regular air service between Paris 
and New York. Some of the schemes which 
have been put forward may or may’ not be 
realized. There is, for instance, the proposal to 
lay down floating islands in the Atlantic. to 
make the passage éasier and more comfortable. 
Such plans have been explained at length in 
these columns, and it is possible that sooner 
or later they will be put into execution. In the 
meantime, experiments are being made which 
would render even floating islands in the Atlan- 
tic unnecessary. 

Frequent tests have been made at Le Bourget, 
near Paris, with a new airplane which is de- 
signed to make a nonstop flight of over 2000 
miles. These tests are among the most impor- 
tant ever made in aviation. Upon their success 
may depend the establishment of an airplane 
service between Europe and America. The 
machine which has been used in the experi- 
ments has a 480-horsepower engine. It has 
double control. The constructors propose to 
make two nonstop trial flights. The first will 
be from Paris to Aleppo. If this succeeds, there 
will be a second flight from Paris to Bagdad. 
Now, the distance between Paris and Aleppo is 
2000 miles, and between Paris and Bagdad 2500 
miles. If, therefore, it is shown that such dis- 
tances can safely be negotiated with fair regu- 
larity, there would be nothing to prevent flights 
from Paris to New York. It is understood that 
the French Government is prepared to help the 
constructors financially. 

It is possible that the time is not yet ripe, but 
the progress that is being made is so substan- 
tial that there can be little doubt of ultimate 
success. The world is in a certain sense shrink- 
ing every dav, and there is nothing incredible in 
the ambitions of the French airmen. These 
modern Ariels will within a measurable period 
be able to put a girdle round the earth. They 
will make the most formidable journeys appear 
to be of small account. They will put Europe 
and America side by side on the map. They will 
break down the barriers of distance which have 
hitherto separated the continents. They will 
make America part of Europe, or Europe part 
of America. There will be a new unity of nations. 

The mere craze for speed is perhaps to be 
deprecated, but in so far as speed connectgone 
nation with another, politically and socially, it 
is to be regarded with satisfaction. The most 
audacious flights of imagination are becoming 
the commonplaces of nature. Jules Verne, when 
he related how the world had been encircled 
by his hero in eighty days, believed that he had 
invented a fiction which would be amazing for 
hundreds of years; but already fact has caught 
uy with fiction. 


Editorial Notes 


It was a _ broad-based plea for unity to 
which Mr. Cosgrave, the President of the Irish 
Free State, gave expression in his speech at 
Mullingar not long ago, since it was founded 
upon “the desire of his Government to gather 
all citizens together in the Nation’s work.” And 
it carried with it a note of promise and op- 
timism, for he gave assurance that already 
those who differed bitterly with them in the 
past were beginning to show that they realized 
the duties and responsibilities of their citizen- 
ship of the Free State. The old feuds, he de- 
Clared, were disappearing, and the embers of 
the fires of hatred and jealousy which had 
blazed in recent vears were rapidly dying out. 
And in a most interesting way the community 
echoed his views. Rumors, that is, had been 
current that efforts would be made to obstruct 
the meeting, but no interference was reported. 
Everywhere, indeed, around the globe, a 
reasoned manifestation of kindliness and con- 
viction of good meets a response like unto 
itself. 
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No one could wish for a more biting indict- 
ment of alcohol than was furnished by a phy- 
Sicilian at a recent convention in Pittsfield, 
Mass., when he declared that many cases of 
chronic drinking have been caused by phy- 
sicians prescribing liquor. It is a habit-form- 
ing drug and is almost certain to create a crav- 
ing for more and more, he declared. And those 
who are claiming so loudly that the prohibition 
policy in America is a failure because some 
drinking still goes on in certain communities 
might to advantage ponder his further views 
regarding the future of liquor drinking, as he 
regards it from a professional standpoint: “We 
will ‘see less and less demand for liquor pre- 
scriptions in future generations. The present 
generation has inherited its craving for liquor 
through many generations. As each generation 
goes by, and it is harder and harder to buy 
alcoholic beverages, the demand will lessen. 
and I predict that a couple of generations from 
now the memory of present-day physicians 


' prescribing liquor will be laughed at.” - 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim - i 


From A LONDON 


American public opinion, like much of British public 
opinion in its holiday mood, probably does not realize 
how serious was the industrial crisis which ended so 
dramatically a few days ago. There is no sort of doubt 
that if Mr. Baldwin had not undertaken to pay a subsidy 
to maintain the wages of the mining industry out of the 
taxes. there would now be something like a general strike 
in operation. The mines, of course, would have been 
closed. The railways and transport workers would have 
refused to move a ton of coal. Other services wouid 
almost certainly have come out in sympathetic action to 
force a quick decision. 

Where the trouble would have ended no one can say. 
The industrial life of the community would have become 
rapidly paralyzed, and unless emergency services had 
been quickly improvised the food supplies might soon 
have begun to fail in the bigger cities. That was the real 
justification for the surrender of the Government at the 
last moment. The risk of a general stoppage, with its 
immediate loss of trade and its inevitable aftermath of 
bitterness, was too great to take. 

+ > > 


‘hough the situation at its worst was almost revolu- 
tionary in its seriousness, the forces which brought 
it about were not animated by any revolutionary inten- 
There are. of course, “reds” in high positions in 

But the 
It sprang 


tion. 
the trade union movement, or at least “pinks.” 
final crisis was not engineered by them at all. 
mainly out of the conditions themselves. 

The miners took their stand on the ground that they 
were going to resist the attempt of the mine owners to 
force them to work for lower wages or for longer hours, 
as being the only method of putting the industry back 
on a paying basis. This attitude naturally won the sym- 
pathy of all the other unions; all the more because most 
of them were also confronted with the demand for wage 
reductions. And so, when the mine owners made it 
clear that they were not going to yield, and when Mr. 
Baldwin dropped the inadvertent remark that every- 
hody’s wages would have to fall, the trade unions’ leaders 
of all complexions wheeled into line on a “united front” 
to fight the proposed reduction of the miners’ standard 
of living, because it was clearly only the prelude to a 
reduction of their own. 

The first feeling at the news that the deadlock had 
been ended by the Government agfeeing to pay the cost 
of maintaining the existing hours and wages until May 
was one of relief. Open industrial war, with all its dis- 
astrous possibilities, had been averted, at any rate, for 
a breathing space. But second thoughts have been much 
less confident, for several reasons. 

On the one hand, the victory of the miners has~ been 
won by what amounted to a “hold up” of the community 
by the whole trade union movement. That success must 


-tend to strengthen the hold of the extremer section on 


the trade unions, and to encourage the further use of 
the same tactics. The Government, on the other hand, 
when the crisis came, seems not to have been ready to 
make any effective resistance to the threat. It gave way, 
at least in some measure, because it had to. Events, too, 
have proved that the mine owners, despite the repeated 
warnings that there is something wrong with the in- 
dustry, as evidenced by the almost continuous trouble 
since 1912; have done practically nothing to reorganize 
it and make it more efficient. Their only solution has 
heen lower wages and longer hours for the men—a 
solution which ought only to be applied after every 
other remedy had failed. 
> > > 

The cost of the subsidy, too, may be very great. The 
official estimates of the expense to the taxpayer of a 
truce in the coal trade for the next nine months is be- 
tween £10,000,000 and £20,000,000, a very heavy bur- 
den to an already ovetburdened community, especially 
as there is no guarantee that it will not be more or that 
the trouble will not break out again at the end of the 
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CORRESPONDENT | 
moratorium. Everything now depends upon the composi- ¢ 


tion and efficiency of the commission which is to in- 
quire into the working of the industry and propose im- 
provements. Nobody, however, is very confident that 
such a commission can succeed, for the simple. reason 
that this is the fourth inquiry into the industry in five 
vears, and that there is no way of forcing the adoption 
of its recommendations, unless, the Government is to na- 
tionalize the industry. The future, therefore, is very 
bscure. 

ny iar, Revues: the famous author of “The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace,” has thrown a new bombshell 
into the situation by a pamphlet called “The Economic 
Consequences of Mr. Churchill,”. in which he declares 
that the acuteness of the crisis in the mining industry 
is due to Mr. Churchill's precipitancy in returning to 
the gold standard last March. His argument is that the 


' return to the gold standard was premature and has in- 


volved Great Britain in the necessity of asking 10 per 


cent more, or accepting 10° per cent less, for all its 


exports, and that this is the principal reason for that 
sudden slump in the coal trade which produced the crisis. 

Experts differ as to his appraisal, but they are agreed 
that the return to the gold standard has intensified the 
already acute difficulties of the British export trade. 
Whatever the outcome of recent events for the Nation 
may be, it is certain that they have involved Mr. Churchill 
in difficulties. He is held responsible for the decision to 
return to the gold standard, and the first result has 
been the necessity of adding £10,000,000 or £15,000,000 


| to his budget, which will still further reduce the chances 


of that hoped-for reduction of taxation next year, which 
ihe decision to build cruisers for the navy had already 


seriously jeopardized. 
> > 


Talking of cruisers, the situation about naval building 
is still very unsatisfactory. It is now perfectly clear 
that the program of four new cruisers this year and three 
next year accepted by the Government is a replacement 
program in response to what other nations are building. 
Great Britain has now a large superiority over other 
naval powers in cruisers, using the term as including 
all vessels of war between the battleship and the torpedo 
boat. But the Admiralty answer is that, owing to the 
world-wide distribution of the British Empire, it needs 
a much larger number of such vessels for patrol and 
police work than other powers, but that nearly all its 
cruisers are of an old pattern quite unfit for action 
against more modern types. 

The consequences of using old-fashioned types was 
demonstrated at Coronel and the Falkland Islands, where 
in one case a British and in another a German squadron 
was simply annihilated without being able to inflict any 
damage on the.enemy. Hence Mr. Bridgeman’s defense 
for his new program. “If we laid down nothing this year 
in the way of cruisers, the British Empire would have 
seven of post-war design, the United States eighteen, 
Japan twenty-one and France nine. With regard to 
speed by 1929, if we built nothing this year, the figures 
for cruisers with a speed of thirty knots or over would 
be, the British Empire thirteen, the United States eight- 
een, Japan twenty-five and France nine. 

He then went on to give the figures of new construc- 
tion since the war. “Since the amnistice the British 
Empire had laid down, including two Australian cruisers, 


| seven cruisers, two destroyers and two submarines. The 


United States had laid down eight cruisers, seventy-six 
destroyers, thirty submarines; Japan eighteen cruisers, 
fifty destroyers, forty-five submarines; France five cruis- 
ers, twenty-four destroyers, twenty-five submarines.” 
But the story of international construction as revealed 
in these statements must make everyone realize how 
delicate the position is and how important it is that 
some agreement to limit new construction in cruisers, 
torpedo boats and submarines should be made between 
the leading naval powers, corresponding to the limita- 
tion already imposed “upon the building of battleships. 
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The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Rome 


Rome, Aug. 19 
the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. 
that Moscow disapproves 
is believed, aids in ren- 


In an. interview here 
Hertzentzoff, has just stated 
of the security pact, which, it 
dering an understanding, let alone friendship, between 
Germany and Russia impossible. The Ambassador said 
the pact “will turn Germany into an armed stronghold 
for an eventual diplomatic offensive against Russia. At- 
tempts to force Germany into the League of Nations 
mean a hostile attitude toward the Soviets; therefore, 
we cannot favorably watch these negotiations. The 
League is nothing but an obedient tool in the hands of 
certain big powers.” With regard to the Chinese ques- 
tion, the Ambassador insisted that Russia's friendliness 
for that country did not mean that the Bolsheviki were 
inciting a revolt there. The Chinese riots were caused 
entirely by the injustice of special laws imposed by the 
European powers after the Boxer rising and the Soviet 
Government had voluntarily given up all the concessions 
and privileges that Tsarist Russia enjoyed. 

“Nothing for nothing’ was the basic idea laid down 
by Benito Mussolini when he first,addressed the Chamber 
of Deputies’ after he had formed his Administration. That 
idea has animated the whole foreign policy of Italy for 
the last three vears, and no better proof can be obtained 
that Italy still adheres to that fundamental than by 
examining the attitude of the Italian Government toward 
the security pact. While the Government has not yet 
committed itself and is still waiting for developments 
before declaring formally its willingness or unwilling- 
ness to join in the pact, the Fascist press, seeing that 
Italy will not benefit in preportion to the obligations she 
will assume by joining the other allies and Germany in 
the pact, is full of articles hostile to it. 

The Idea Nazionale, for example, does not believe that 
peace coultl be preserved by diplomatic pacts, nor, it 
adds, are Germany and France anxious to conclude the 
pact out of any desire for peace. Germany, continues the 
Idea, regards the pact as the means for recovering her 
forces in view of the future war of revenge, while France 
favors its conclusion because she will be able to main- 
tain Germany disarmed. Italy, it is urged, must prepare 
herself for the future and never lose sight of the fatality 
of a new European conflagration. 

> > > 

Prof. Roberto Paribeni has been appointed director of 
excavations of the Roman Forum and the Palatine in 
succession to Senator Giacomo Boni. A better choice 
could hardlv have been made, for he is certainly one of 
the most distinguished Italian arch#ologists, and. cer- 
tainly no one: is more fitted to look after the work so 
earnestly begun by Signor Boni. Professor Paribeni is 
not only an archeologist of genius, but a keen explorer 
and historian. He has limited his activities to the Med- 
iterranean basin, which offers such a wide range of 
investigations, and there is not a single place in Egypt, 
Greece, Palestine, Asia Minor, Lybia and Malta which 
he has not visited. 

The Museo delle Terme in Rome owes its well-main- 
tained and orderly appearance to his untiring energy. He 
is the author of a book entitled “Optimus Princeps,” a 
masterly description of the Roman Empire under Trajan. 
This work, which was examined by the Accademia dei 
Lincei, the most important institute of natural science 
in Italy, obtained the King’s prize—a much-coveted 
honor—a fact that bears testimony of the sound prep- 
aration of Signor Paribeni to continue the excavations 
started by Giacomo Boni. Very probably Professor Pari- 
beni will start research in the Lupercal, a place which 
has not been touched for centuries and which Senator 
Boni was just beginning to excavate. 

+> +> > 


It is now no longer possible to count the number of 
decorations which in the past three years have been 
bestowed on the Italian Prime Minister. The last one 
to be conferred upon him is the Persian order of the 
Ghods Ordler in brilliants, a distinction usually given 
only to members of royal families. The highest Italian 
and foreign decorations of honor have been bestowed 
upon him, either after the conclusion of trade or politi- 
cal agreements, or on the occasion of state visits of 
sovereigns to the Italian capital or as a mark of appre- 
ciation to the head of the Italian Government. The dec- 
oration which the Italian Premier never fails to wear 
when he has to attend a public function is the badge of 
the Order of the Annuziata. which. as is known, entitles 
him to be called cousin of the King of Italy. His Majesty, 
in fact, always opens his ietters to Signor Mussolini with 
the words, “My dear cousin.” 

The Italian autumn naval maneuvers, which are about 


| fern and white locust. 


to begin, will be carried out this year near the island of 
Sardinia and off the coast of Sicily. About 100 vessels, 


| sixty airplanes and three dirigibles will take part in the 


various actions. Special! attention has lately been given 
to the strategic importance of Sicily, for it is believed 
that, in the unlikely event that Italy should suffer aggres- 
sion, Sicily will be the first place which the invader 
would attempt to occupy. The maneuvers will therefore 
contemplate this particular attack, and while the larger 
part of the fleet (supposed to be the enemy) will begin 
the action by an attempt to capture the island, a smaller 
fleet and the coastal defense will be used to frustrate 
the attack. Admiral Simonetti has been given supreme 
command of the fleet engaged in the maneuvers, and 
the King will be present at the most important phases, 
, + + > 

Signor Mussolini is spending his summer holidays as 
the guest of the Duke Torlonia at the Villa Torlonia in 
Via Nomentana, outside Porta Pia. This villa, which 
extends over many acres, is dotted with pavilions, and 
Signor Mussolini is in one of these. It is common history 
that the members of the Torlonia family amassed great 
wealth as bankers, and were among the foremost bene- 
factors to art and the social advancement of Rome. When 
the Villa Torlonia was built, the Prince, who was then 
known as the Marchese di Romavecchia, ordered two 
obelisks to be cut in the quarries of Bavena and he had 
them transported by sailing boats from the Gulf of 
Venice across the Adriatic, the Ionian and the Tyrrhenian 
seas. The vessels were placed on rollers on reaching the 
Tiber and bodily transferred to the villa. When the 
grounds were finally completed the Prince invited all 


| Rome to two great festivals. 


> > + 

Old traditional customs are yearly becoming scarcer 
and scarcer, so that few are kept up in the cities, espe- 
cially in Rome. The Castelli Romani, as the surrounding 
towns of Rome are called, however, retain many usages, 
and these local festivals are looked forward to by the 
people from one year to another. Romans flock to these 
places on festive occasions, and to a stranger there is a 
certain charm in studying the enjoyment of the girls, 
lads and children who usually look after the preparations 
for the festa. Genzano, situated above Lake Nemi, is one 
of the few places which has kept up the festival of the 
“Infiorata,” which takes place in summer. A whole street 
is strewn with flowers to a design traced by chalk. The 
A4owers are collected from all the surrounding hills and 
from private gardens. Vivid colors of the poppy and the 
broom are a gay note in the carpet mixed with asparagus 
The laying of the flowers starts 
late in the afternoon, and young men continually spray 
water to keep the flowers fresh until the procession, 
which takes place after sunset, passes by. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Rrief communicationa are awetcomed, but the edilor muat remain acle 
iudue of their auitability, and he doca wot undertake to hold himact? or 
thia new apaper reaponaible for the facta or opintiona presented, Anony- 
mous lettera are deatroyed unread, 


“Tightening Up” on the Drink Problem 


To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN ScreENcE MONITOR: 


I.am very much interested in the subject of prohibi- 
tion and admire your handling of it. A thought has come 
to me of a means of “tightening up” on this problem of 
drink. It is my experience that a great many families 
are brewing their own beer (heimgemacht). The ingredi- 
ents, as well as the necessary bottles and machinery for 
bottling, are easily obtainable if you have the price. 

I have not seen all the stores in St. Louis, but those 
I have seen display the malt goods and advertise them. 
Even the street cars carry ads. about the malt extract or 
syrup. If a law were passed, with penalty for violation, 
against the manufacture of the ingredients, I believe it 
would go a long way toward helping out on prohibition. 
I know some persons who never drank before the Vol- 
stead Act but who now make their own beer. They are: 
good people, but do not seem to realize they are not law- 
abiding. 

I had a look-in at a business directory of Milwaukee 
and found the malisters occupied a space 105 picas long 
on 15-em measure, set in 6-point. I was under the im 
pression their stuff could not be advertised, but I see } 
was mistaken. I believe all the breweries of St. Louk 
not only make soft drinks, but are engaged in th 
“makin’s” of the beer. It is certainly just as bad to mant 
facture the ingredients as it is to make the compley 
article. : 

St. Louis, Mo, 


